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For Friends’ Review. 


PRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES NOT CON- 
FINED TO FRIENDS’ MEETING- 
HOUSES. 





He lived on Barclay avenue, near 
Quaker Square, and regularly attended 
meetings on First-days and in the middle 
of the week, at the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, on the corner of Fox and Plain 
streets. Moreover, he was an earnest and 
convinced Friend, and was very jealous 
of any innovation on Friends’ ways, and 
he would earnestly and eloquently de- 
fend the principles of his Society and 
show their accordance with Scripture. 
He was at the same time an active mis- 
sion worker and one of the main supports 
of a flourishing mission meeting. Here 
his methods were entirely different. He 
conducted the services himself, gave out 
hymns, had an opening and closing 
prayer, and allowed a short time at the 
end of the meeting for personal testimony. 
Ashe was an interesting minister, other 
denominations not infrequently invited 
him to hold services in their churches, 
and when he did he always adopted their 
form of service. In short, this was his 
plan whenever he held meetings with per- 
sons whom he thought did not under- 
stand ‘Friends’ ways,” as he called 
them 


When asked how it was that he was so 
ardent a Friend at the meeting-house 
and so different in his outside work— 


“Well, said he, ‘‘we must have com- 
mon sense in these things. I believe in 
Friends’ principles as strongly as any 
one. They are the highest and purest 
form of Christianity, and I should be 
very sorry if our methods at the corner 
of Fox and Plain streets were ever altered. 
We understand them and they suit us. 

t when we go among outsiders, who 
have had no training in Friends’ ways, 
we must adopt different methods. They do 
Bot understand silent worship. It would 
have no attractions for them, and it would 
hot be safe to throw the meeting open for 

totake part in it. Our aim is to 
Convert them ; not to teach them Friends’ 
views,” 


So he pursued this method and the 
7s people of the meeting joined with 
in his work and became interested in 

it, Acertain number joined the Society 
ugh these efforts, but at last in a 
€nies of meetings, held in the old meeting- 
¢, he was much grieved at the intro- 
duction of the very methods he had so 
used in other places. In vain he 
Polested that this was a Friends’ meet- 
mg and they should keep to Friends’ 
Methods. He was answered that they 
desired to bring about results, and that 


these were the methods which he himself 
had taught them to use. 

At first, the introduction of human 
leadership was confined to special meet- 
ings, but gradually it crept into all, and 
one winter when our Friend was laid up 
for several months with an illness, the 
others, who had -developed their gifts of 
service largely under his influence in his 
mission and gospel meetings, felt they 
needed the services of a resident minister 
who should devote his whole time to their 
spiritual needs, so that when in the spring 
he walked feebly into meeting for the first 
time, he found a regularly conducted ser- 
vice in progress, and his neart was grieved, 
for the freedom was gone. 

‘* I cannot understand,” he said, ‘“‘ why 
they have acted in this way. Our old 
meeting was a flourishing one. Why 
could they not have been content to let 
things remain as they were before? 
He pondered it a long time and did his 
best to restore the old order, but he was 
unsuccessful, and he never cculd under- 
stand that it was he himself who had led 
the way in all the changes. 

The above is a representative and not 
a personal sketch, a composite, not an 
individual photograph. ‘The error was in 
the geographical limitation of Friends’ 
principles. He believed in them on the 
corner of Fox and Plain streets, but out- 
side of those charmed precincts he did not 
think them applicable. Hence, the anomaly 
of professing to believe that Friends’ prin- 
ciples were the highest form of Chris- 
tianity, and of asserting at the same time 
that they were lacking in that which is its 
chief glory, namely, its universality. But 
the Quaker view of Christianity, even in 
practical application, is one that goes to the 
root of things. It is universal if it is any- 
thing, and to regard it as the exclusive 
property of a small sect, and applicable 
only to its own members, is practically to 
dény it. 

It is quite possible that this mistake has 
its root in another, viz.: that of consider- 
ing a certain established routine the only 
possible outcome of Friends’ principles. 
A meeting that begins with a prolonged 
silence may hardly be understood by per- 
sons entirely unused to it, but an arranged 
service is not the only alternative. 

The underlying principle of our gospel 
meeting and our meetings for worship has 
nothing to do with the amount of silence in 
them, it simply requires a basis of silence 
for the immediate leadings of the Lord. No 
vocal utterance, whether of preaching, 
exhortation, prayer or praise, is excluded. 
Nor is the form prescribed in which these 
shall be cast, nor who shall give them 
words, for all are free. It only requires 
that those who open their mouths shall be 
acting under a sense that it is the Lord’s 


will for them to do so at that time, and 
that this sense shall come from within 
and not from without. For an important 
part of our message is to direct men and 
women to recognize and to follow the 
voice of the Lord for themselves. If a 
gospel meeting is really held under the 
guidance of the Lord, it must be the best 
kind of a meeting for reaching wandering 
souls. You may say: ‘‘ This is a splendid 
ideal, but few can attain to it.” Then 
do thou thyself attain to it, and thy ag- 
gressive work will increase ten fold in 
power. But may not the leader of the 
meeting be guided of the Lord in direct- 
ing its exercises? Without entering into 
the abstract question, I can only say that 
while immediate success may be reached 
in that way, and cases may be adduced 
where individuals have been blessed through 
it, yet the method of human leadership 
in meetings is directly injurious to the de- 
velopment of strong Christian character, 
in so far as it substitutes the outward 
voice for the inward command. But it 
will be said that singing is essential in 
some meetings held among certain classes. 
If so, then surely the Lord can inspire 
some one to sing the right hymn without 
external arrangement. 

But after all, it may be said, a well 
arranged service, kept well in hand, is 
what is needed by many, and the plan 
here advocated cannot reach them as 
effectively or to the same extent. I 
believe it will reach them more effectively, 
though it requires more personal conse- 
cration. The meetings may be smaller, 
but the large majority of those reached 
will become themselves powers for the 
Lord in their neighborhoods. Finally, 
our principles are not worth maintaining 
if they are not true. 

If they are true, they are universal, 
knowing no geographical boundaries. If 
universal, they are adapted to mission 
meetings as well as to Friends’ meetings. 

We have received a message, not] only 
for ourselves, but for the world; Unless 
our aggressive work be carried on, on 
these principles, it is purely a question 
of time how long it will be before we 
shall lose them ourselves. 


Ricwarp H. THOMAS. 





Baptism.—** But especially,”’the Bishop 
says, ‘‘ we reject baptism and the supper.” 
We say, we do not reject, but disuse the 
signs, because we felt the invisible graces 
in our souls they were signs and shadows 
of ; and therefore, not in disrespect of 
the signs, but in reverence to the divine 
substance they show forth, we discontinue 
their use among us. 

— Wm. Penn Select Works, p. 844. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


HOW ONE MEETING GREW. 


The following account, related by a 
Friend from England, may interest some 
members of our Society who have felt 
rather discourage‘ in the falling off of in- 
terest and numbers in many of our meet- 
ings throughout the country districts. 
Among the members of Rothenstall meet- 
ing, near Ramsbottom, England, was a 
Friend who lived a quiet, unostentatious 
life, speaking few words in the communi- 
ty, but beloved and respected byall. He 
was in the habit of frequently repairing to 
the meeting-house at times when it was 
unoccupied by others and the curiosity of 
one of his neighbors was aroused by this 
unusual proceeding. One day this neigh- 
bor, being unable longer to repress his 
thirst for information, followed tre Friend 
as he went to the meeting-house and 
watched him go in, closing the door after 
him. Feeling still unsatisfied, the neigh- 
bor spied a broken brick and placing it 
against the wall of this quaint, almost 
prison-like looking structure, was enabled 
by standing on tiptoe to peer through the 
high narrow slit of a window. ‘There 
he saw kneeling in silent prayer on the 
cold stone floor ‘the solitary figure of his 
friend. This was all, but as the neighbor 
walked thoughtfully homeward a strong 
impression came over his mind that this 
lonely friend should have company, and 
before many days passed the two men 
were joining their prayers, side by side, 
for the increased spiritual welfare of their 
meeting. 

Earnest, believing prayer is never un- 
availing and the answer soon came. New 
members were welcomed into the church 
and vigorous life made its appearance, so 
that the meeting became a centre of light 
to the surrounding country. If the faith- 
ful prayers of two or three are blessed with 
such an answer why should not every meet- 
ing in our Society be favored with a like 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit? 

L. C 


oe 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE DRIFTWOOD FIRB. 


From the wreck of the brave little schooner 
When she fought with the mighty sea, 
And never gave up the conflict 
Till she drifted helplessly, 
And the cruel rocks were rending 
Her beautiful form in twain, 
In fragments she has been rescued, 
An — into being again. 
In weird and dazzling colors 
She paints the gain of her loss, - 
And tells to admiring beholders 
The wonderful tale of the Cross 
That through death unto life is the pathway 
Appointed for you and for me, 

And although the fierce waves overwhelm us 
There is One who the driftwood will see. 
it shall flash its bright hues o’er the fireside, 

It shall speak to the heart through the eye 
And join in the beautiful anthem 

Of the earth and the sea and the sky. 
Then list to the song of the Driftwood, 

As it yields once again to its doom, 
And believe that in time from its ashes 

The loveliest roses will bloom. 


R, S. H. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


SAVONAROLA* 


(Concluded from page 438.) 

After the death of his patron, the power 
of Savonarola reached its height, and he 
concentred all his energies in endeavor- 
ing to make the government of his adopted 
city a theocracy. 

‘¢ Thou knowest, thou knowest, O Flor- 
ence,” he pleads, ‘‘ that I would have thee 
a spiritual state—a truly Christian state: 
I have always shown thee clearly that a 
kingdom is always strong in proportion as 
it is spiritual, and can only become more 
spiritual by being more closely related to 
God.”’ 

His aspirations were high—higher than 
his fellow citizens could attain to, never- 
theless, by his earnest endeavors, order 
took in great measure the place of an- 
archy, and the government became ‘‘ ap- 
parently settled on a reasonable and a 
Christian foundation.”’ 

But enemies soon appeared upon the 
scene ; the Pope, stirred up by the Medici, 
attacked him, and the people over whom 
his soul had yearned so deeply, resisted 
his faithful monitions and rejected his 
warnings with undisguised displeasure. 

Long ago, with the far-seeing vision of 
a prophet, Savonarola had foretold the 
issue in words like these: ‘* Do you ask 
me what will be the end of this conflict? I 
answer, Victory. But if you ask me in 
particular, through what means, I answer, 
as regards myself, through death. This 
is our faith, this is our guerdon, this is our 
reward. All those who have prophesied 
have suffered and been slain. To make 
my word prevail, there is needed the blood 
of many. But then, brethren, remember 
death is not extinction; it is rather resur- 
rection. It rather serves to spread abroad 
the light. And this light is already spread 
further than you believe. It is already in 
many hearts—so many, that if you knew 
how many, not only in this place, but in 
many places, you would be astonished and 
change your lives. Write to Rome that 
this light is in very many places more than 
they know of. And that they cannot put 
it out—that if they quench it in one place, 
then it will break out in another, stronger 
and higher—that this light will be kin- 
died soon in Rome itself, and in all Italy.’’ 
Thus, in the midst of the surrounding 
darkness, did the great seer discern a rent 
in the clouds, heralding the glory of the 
coming day. 

But the revelation was unwelcome to his 
hearers, who looked on him as the troubler 
of Italy. ‘It is not I who have troubled 
Italy,’’ was his dauntless reply (affording 
evidence of his study of the old Hebrew 
prophets), ‘‘ it is you who have forgotten 
your God—who, instead of practicing jus- 
tice, have oppressed the poor, being full of 
arrogance, fraud, envy, hate, and all tur- 
pitude; all which things you do so pub- 
licly that heaven and earth cry out for 
vengeance. I have only announced what 
I announce again, that punishment shall 
shake the land and will not delay.’’ 


*From ‘Turning Points in the Lives of Eminent 
Christians,” by M. E. Beck, 
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‘¢ The mere sound of his voice,’’ sq 
Pico della Mirandolo, “ startling the still. 
ness of the Duomo, thronged through all 
its space with people, was like a clap of 
doom ;’’ a cold shiver, he tells us, ran 
through the marrow of his bones, the hairs 
of his head stood on end as he listened, 


“A voice of doom, a brow of gloom 
This herald hath. 


“ To him the smiles of earth 
Are little worth, 

His eyes have seen the lifted sword 
Gleam wild in the north, 

And he speaks as one to whom is given 

To know the wrath of outraged Heaven, 
And to pour it forth.” 


The Pope’s commissioner tried to gj- 
lence the bold reprover as men try to quiet 
a watch-dog with a bone! He offered 
him from his master a cardinal’s hat! 
‘*Come to my sermon to-morrow,’’ said 
Savonarola, ‘‘and I will give you my an. 
swer.”’ 


Again he poured forth his fearless de- 
nunciations of the vices carried on under 
high professions, and the foiled ambassador 
had his final reply in the words: ‘ Every 
other covering for my head will I refuse 
unto death, except it may be one which 
shall be dyed red with my blood.” After 
this the die was cast. There could be no 
peace between such a man as Roderigo 
Borgia, the profligate wearer of the tiara, 
and the intrepid advocate of the truth. 
Yet, in the near prospect of the impending 
crisis, Savonarola manifested wonderful 
self-control, or rather it was manifest that 
his natural vehemence was brought into 
subjection to the power of the Spirit of 
God. ‘* Remain quiet,”’ he writes to his 
followers, ‘‘ be prudent, be pure, and be 
doing good; continue instant in prayer, 
defend the truth without hatred or bitter- 
ness, while you expose the folly of the 
godless, for he who persecutes is ignoble, 
and happy he who suffers persecution.” 

The man who does not fear death has 
nothing else to fear. Regardless of per- 
sonal consequences, and seeing the neces 
sity of united action to stem the torrent of 
iniquity prevailing in the Church, Savon 
arola wrote letters to the kings of France, 
Spain, Hungary, and England, and to the 
Emperor of Germany, entreating them to 
call a general council. The Pope was in- 
dignant. From that hour the doom of his 
victim was sealed. 

On the 12th of May, 1497, he was ¢x 
communicated, but little heeding this, he 
did not hesitate, the last time he ent 
his pulpit, to declare publicly that “the 
power of the Pope had become in the 
hands of its present r, @ power 
not of God, but of Satan, and that it is@ 
power he must resist to the last.” “Let 
the Lord only act,’’ he continues, “ He 
has been the Teacher of all prophets 
holy men. This is the Master who hand 
the hammer, and when it has accom ish- 
ed the work, lays it aside. So He ah 
Jeremiah, whom He permitted to be stone 
at the end of his preaching, and so 
He do with this hammer when He has 
used it after His own way. Well, let @ 
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be content. 
Him.” 

Exasperated by his boldness, it was de- 
termined toexamine him by torture. It 
seems hard to conceive that even in that 
age of relentless persecution, any could 
be found who believed that they were 
«doing God service’? by subjecting to 
excruciating agony a helpless victim, and 
endeavoring to extort from him, in his 
almost lifeless condition, words of recan- 
tation. The inhuman attempt failed so 
far as his will was master of his expres- 
sions. If, ‘‘ from lips to which the cold 
sweat hung, in the torture room,’’ any 
doubtful equivocation or incoherent ex- 
pression found utterance, upon whom fell 
the blame in the sight of God? It is said 
that ‘‘ on the subject of doctrine and poli- 
tics, he never recanted at all, even under 
the severest torture.”’ 

During his succeeding imprisonment, 
the 31stand 51st Psalms, which he had 
previously passed over in his public min- 
istry, in order to reserve them for his own 
special contemplation in the impending 
days of trial, were a feast of his soul, and 
his comments on them, republished by 
Luther, are full of humility and self-sur- 
render. 

The end, so long expected, came at last. 
He was pronounced by the Papal Com- 
missioner to be a heretic, a perverter of 
the people, a disturber of the Church, and 
not worthy to live. Whilst the ceremony 
of stripping him of his sacerdotal dress 
was going on, we are told that he ‘‘ stood 
gloomy and abstracted,’’ but when the 
bishop pronounced the words, * I separate 
thee from the Church militant and trium- 
phant,’?a sudden hope lighted his face, 
and he answered aloud, ‘‘ A/ilitdnt, not 
triumphant ; that is not thine !’’ 


The Lord do what pleases 


“A glorious gleam of Heaven 
Lighted his eye, 
‘Ye may blot my name from the Church on 
earth, 
But the Church of the sky, 
Christ's radiant bride is opening wide 
The gates of victory.’ ”"* 


Weare reminded of the burning of Faith. 
ful at Vanity Fair, as we see in imagina- 
tion, the funeral pyre prepared for the 
greatest man in Florence. 

There was, however, a show of Italian 
courtésy in asking the martyr if he had 
any last words. ‘‘ No, nothing but this,”’ 
was his calm reply, ‘‘ pray for me, and 
tell my friends that they take no offence 
at my death, but continue in my doctrine 

in peace.” Thus, with his latest 
breath, pronouncing the Apostles’ Creed, 
and calmly saying, ‘‘ The Lord hath suffer- 
¢d as much for me,” his brave, noble soul 
ascended to heaven. 


“Said the voice that had followed me all the 
day long, 
‘Duty is joy, true joy is duty; 
hot thy soul be tempest-tossed, 
But [manfully] do the work assigned it, 
He that seeketh himself is lost, 


He that loseth his life shall find it.’ ” 
es 


wee his and foregoing quotations in verse are taken from 
arenas ola,” by the writer of ‘Ezekiel and other 
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CHRIST THE CENTRE. 





In I Cor. ii. 1, 2, Paul says: ‘‘ For I 
determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus and him crucified.” Christ 
is the central figure around which cluster 
all the thrilling truths of the glad news of 
salvation. No other name among men 
can be compared to that of Jesus. 

He was with God before the worlds 
were; it was through Him and by Him 
that all things were created. Please read 
John i. 1-3, also John xvii. 5. The ex- 
alted position of the Son of God is beyond 
the comprehension of finite man, yet be- 
cause of His compassion for fallen hu- 
manity He laid aside all His kingly glory 
and honor, and took upon Himself the 
form of man, and was subjected to all the 
temptations of mankind, yet without sin. 

He has passed into heaven, and now 
offers to impute and impart His righteous- 
ness unto us, so that we through Him may 
come off conquerors over sin. Paul was 
determined to know nothing but Christ 
and Him crucified. Peter exhorted his 
brethren to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. Should not 
we do likewise ? 

The Apostle Paul said to Timothy that 
the Holy Scriptures were able to make 
him wise unto salvation throngh faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. Would they not 
do the same for us under the same circum- 
stances? But they will not make any one 
wise unto salvation, unless they under- 
stand them. The matchless charms of 
the Master can never be known without 
study. We must resign our wills perfectly 
to His will, then He will come in and sup 
with us and we with Him. R. 5S. 

Battle Creek, Michigan, 
For Friends’ Review. 


ONE DAY AT A TIME. 





The earnest desire of every Christian 
should be, to live each day, as, in Divine 
sight ; filling faithfully the place our Lord 
has appointed us, whether to do or to 
suffer. This can only be by frequent 
‘* waiting on the Lord’ by a constant 
watchfulness and looking unto Him for a 
clear vision to discern the avenues by which 
the great Enemy of our souls is approach- 
ing us with his temptations, and for strength 
to withstand what may sometimes seem a 
very little thing. How often for the want 
of this watchfulness does he gain the vic- 
tory, and the mistake of one day lead to 
the trouble of another, perhaps to another 
and another through a long future ? 

“Who can tell how great the plan 
Which this day’s incident began ?” 

There isa blessing temporally and spirit- 
ually for those who by this watchfulness 
keep close to their Lord and Saviour ; 
willing to trust Him and look to Him for 
daily help and guidance. . 

It is the only safe place. Having our 
feet planted upon Him, the immovable 
Rock, Christ Jesus, we can feel the waves 
of perplexity and sorrow roll over us and 


know that we are safe. A. E. 
Haverford, First mo., 1890. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
ELI JONES. 

On the First-day of the 2d inst., at four 
o’clock P. M., Eli Jones, after a hard 
struggle with pneumonia, quietly and 
peacefully passed from the earth into the 
Onseen Holy. , 

He was conscious to the last moment 
of his life, and his ever active mind was 
thoughtful of the mission so dear to him, 
and of the school toward which his heart 
always went out in loving interest. 

His life has been full of activity, and 
now that he has entered into his rest, we 
shall realize, as never before, the breadth 
of his work. There is no need of words 
of eulogy from those who loved him. No 
written word can.add anything to the 
finished temple. 

His messages from heaven have all 
been executed as he understood them, 
and, like the devout Simeon, he has been - 
allowed to depart in peace, having fully 
completed the allotted time of earthly ser- 
vice. His life has been one of continual 
growth and development. 

He has obeyed the voice constantly, 
and obedience to the voice of the Master 
opens a free course for his vivifying 
power to flow in, and where that life- 
giving principle courses, will there not be 
growth? All who have been near him 
have felt his power to inspire the young, 
and to tip their inspirations with fire 
from his own glowing life. And what 
higher gift can a man be endowed with 
than this power of raising a shining goal, 
and of enthusing those whose lives are 
purposeless ‘‘to run with patience the 
race set before them?’ No benefactor 
wins a surer tribute of love, and for him 
there is a goodly company of witnesses. 

As a member of our Society he has 
followed in the footsteps of the spiritually 
minded missionaries George Fox, Stephen 
Grellet and Daniel Wheeler. ‘The Lord’s 
work seemed to him the most important 
business for a man to be engaged in, and 
whatever service he could perform to 
raise men anywhere to a wider and juster 
comprehension of the scope of manhood, 
wherever he could declare more perfectly 
the proper relation between God and 
man, this he has counted work for the 
Lord. He has sat for many years at the 
head of New England Yearly Meeting, 
and its best welfare has been his deepest 
hope and longing. 

He has seen advances which have 
cheered his aged eyes, and he has beheld 
changes that saddened him, but whatever 
has been done to make the blessings of 
Christ’s life and death more really a per- 
sonal blessing to each member, has been 
welcomed with joy by him, while every- 
thing tending to darken to the eyes of 
Friends the glory and brightness of the 
Sun of Righteousness has received his 
challenge. 

His constant good judgment and shrewd 
sense have made his influence far reach- 
ing and widely beneficent, and his coun- 
sels have been impregnated with the wis- 
dom of a rich experience. 
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The deep grief which so many hearts 
feel as the news of his departure is heard 
gives fitting testimony to the appreciation 
of his character and the work of his life. 

Not only among his own kindred is 
there sorrow, but many hearts on the 
slopes of Lebanon and around Mount 
Zion will swell with grief, that he, who 
has been their sincere friend, has been 
silenced. ; 

For fifty years he has been almost con- 
tinually in some field of labor. No land 
was too distant, and no service too hard 
when the call sounded, and old age did 
not lessen his zeal, though it compelled 
him to abide at home more than he would 
otherwise have done. 

His friends would never have been 
ready to part with him, for he seemed an 
indispensable part of their early posses- 
sions, but the loving Father, knowing 
what to us is mysterious, has seen fit to 
raise him to a fuller ‘‘ fellowship with the 
saints,” though we long ih vain for his 
continued companionship. 

His towns people will miss him most, 
for he lived among them as a father, and 
he has earnestly pointed two generations 
to the door which opens into God’s in- 
finite home. 

He loved especially to work for the up- 
waising of the citizens of his own State, 
and not only his own town, but nearly 
all the towns of this county have felt his 
influence. 

Honored by the rich and associated as 
he was with the cultured, yet he gained 
his highest satisfaction in meeting with 
the men and women of toil, and no 
where has he done more material good 
than in his vigorous ringing appeals to 
the villagers of his own and neighboring 
towns, to fill up the measure of true citi- 
zens and to “* quit themselves like men.’’ 

Knowing as we did the consistency of 
his every-day life, the purity of his deeds, 
and the breadth of his faith, we say with 
confidence that he was a noble imitation 
of that Highest Type earth’s records 
show. It does not appear yet what he 
has become, but we believe he dwells in 
peace in the regions which we are con- 
strained to contemplate in reverent silence. 
And though we long for his inspiring 
and loving voice to comfort us, it is our 
firm conviction that he has already learned 
the ‘‘ truths which we are toiling all our 
dives to find.” 

There are none of us who have known 
him intimately, but owe him large debts 
for what he has built into our characters, 
may we honor him by imitating his strong 
and devout life; and may the Society in 
which he has worked so faithfully have 
Elishas raised up to herald the same 
King’s messages and to carry on the un- 
finished work. Rurus M. Jongs. 


** ALL that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus, must suffer persecution. Even the 
adverse opinions of our most intimate 
' friends are sometimes to be borne, though 
Ahey inflict great trial upon us. 

— Wm. Evans. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

(Concluded from page 437.) 

Joseph Cosand’s work at present con- 
fines him mostly in Tokio, but he hopes, 
so soon as he shall be able to leave the 
school in M. A. Gundry’s hands, to be 
released and enabled to travel in the 
ministry as the way may open for it. He 
has been much occupied during the year 
with the building operations connected 
with the mission, the routine of the class- 
room, and the general church and mis- 
sion work. He receives and answers 
many letters from Japanese who desire to 
know more of Christianity and the prin- 
ciples of our religious society. Mean- 
time the faithful seed sowing among the 
girls in the school, and others with whom 
he comes in contact in his daily life, goes 
on and bears fruit. Such items as the 
the following are sent home that fill our 
hearts with thankfulness: ‘‘ A few days 
ago seven of the girls of the school and 
one jinriksha man, in a public meeting 
acknowledged that they accepted Christ 
as their Saviour.” 

Again he writes of some to whom the 
reading of the Life of Stephen Grellet 
has been blessed as a means of conver- 
sion. So acceptable has this book been 
to the Japanese that the publishers re- 
quested permission to issue a second edi- 
tion, and last spring 2,000 portraits of S. 
Grellet were sent to be used as the frontis- 
piece of the new edition. 

This is called ** the age of novel read- 
ing ’’ in Japan, and the character of most 
of the native and foreign publications is 
very pernicious ; thus we see the import- 
ance of counteracting so far as possible 
this influence and, by multiplying the 
number of good books, help to mould 
aright the mind and taste of the rising 
generation, and we are reminded afresh 
of the needs of this, the translation, de- 
partment of our work. 

Sarah Cosand continues to assist in the 
work of the mission, and is described as 
being a true help-meet to her husband in 
every way. Their home is neat and com- 
fortable, a home of peace and Christian 
influence. She still has her Bible-class 
and sewing and knitting classes of women, 
and though the boarding department in 
the new school building relieves her of 
the care of a large family of girls, she is 
able from her longer experience in Japan 
to give much valuable assistance to M. A. 
Gundry. 

When the Tokio Monthly Meeting was 
organized about eighteen months ago, 
fuur of the members lived in the Bancho 
neighborhood about four miles from the 
mission property. These Friends carried 
on a night-school for young men and de- 
sired the privilege of holding a meeting 
there. A house was rented and fitted up 
and the meeting placed under George 
Braithwaite’s care, through whose kind- 
ness the building was secured, he bearing 
about half the expense, the Bancho peo- 
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ple the rest. The work grew, and some 
months later a number of the students 
who attend the school united in askin 
the Monthly Meeting to help them in the 
study of Christianity. Joseph Cosand 
has sometimes attended the meetings, but 
this mission is under the immediate care 
of Wm. V. Wright and wife, of Canada, 
and Geo. Braithwaite. 

A little more than a year agoa young 
Japanese Friend, Yoshioka Kwansen, 
went to carry the Gospel message to the 
people of the interior village of Mito, 70 
miles frum Tokio, where he still resides, 
J. Cosand sends u; frequent reports of his 
faithful work. He seemsa gifted man, 
and is willingly spent in_ the service of 
his Master. In Sixth month last he writes 
that he was holding a Bible-class and two 
meetings for worship on First day, besides 
a Bible-class two afternoons during the 
week, and preaching on the street every 
evening the weather permitted. His wife 
had begun knitting classes for the women, 
‘* so as to help the preaching.’’ He adds, 
‘*] have been preaching since 1882, but 
never before found myself in such a dif- 
ficult place. Sometimes I am tempted to 
despair, and I pray, but nothing satisfies 
me but Jesus Christ who was crucified and 
shed his blood for me, and who has such 
great power, and loves the whole world. 
In Him I have rejoicing in spite of 
trouble. I shall therefore preach in sea- 
son and out of season, because the true 
God who has created all things only 
knows the hearts of all.” 

This mission was visited in Eleventh 
month last by J. Cosand, his interpreter 
and Mr. Kato. They held lectures on 
three successive evenings which were at- 
tended” by 600 to 800 persons, and, al- 
though some among them tried to raise 4 
disturbance, most of them listened very 
attentively. The afternoon meetings 
which were held during this visit were 
smaller, but the audience seemed much 
impressed. The people in Mito said, 
‘* These are the largest lectures on Christi- 
anity that have ever been held here.” 
Since this visit, a request has come for 
another series of similar lectures. 

Referring further to the difficulties of 
the work at this place, and the opposition 
formerly shown by the people, J. Cosand 
writes: ‘*The people of Mito were idol- 
aters and bitter haters of Christianity. 
About five years ago they drove out some 
who had gone there to preach the Gospel, 
and put up a board inthe middle of the 
river, with a notice on it: saying, that 
whoever came beyond that board to 
teach Christianity, would have his head 
cut off. They do not of course carry out 
this threat now, but the opposition is still 
so strong that even if a Christian teacher 
had the time to work for his living, 9° 
one would employ him. If such a place 
is ever to be Christianized, I know not 
how, except some one go there and stay, 
have a living furnished him as well as a 
place to teach and preach in. Itis ho 
that by and by the work at Mito cam be 
carried on without any support from Us 
Every place is not just like Mito, but im 
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most of them the difficulties to be met 
are not much less than there. There are 
now besides the women missionaries, three 
of us engaged in the work who, when- 
ever we do any public speaking, must do 
it through an interpreter. It costs us 
something to keep these interpreters at 
our disposal when we are at home so that 
we can use them as often as required, 
and, when we go out from home to visit 
the stations or ‘do the work of an evan- 
gelist,’ their travelling expenses as well as 
our own must be paid.”’ 

George Braithwaite, of England, resi- 
dent in Tokio, as the agent for the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, travels 
much through Japan in the interest of that 
society, and finds need for workers at 
many inland villages north and south, 
and as other Friends feel drawn to go 
forth and engage in this service, like Y. 
Kwansen, and their traveling and other 
expenses have to be met. Jos. Cosand 
asks for the privilege of creating a special 
fund for the use of Friends laboring for 
the spread of the Gospel in this land, 
adding, “I ask you further if in your 
judgment it is right to create such a fund 
that you contribute to it in the same 
spirit of liberality that you have done to 
the various departments of the work here.’’ 

The following extract from a recent let- 
ler from Joseph Cosand shows this need 
and the openings for service very em- 
phatically : 

“Recently G. Braithwaite made a 
journey of about a month into the in- 
terior, and on his way back visited the 
Mito mission. A priest living 15 miles 
away had been coming to Yoshioka San 
for some time to learn about Christianity, 
and when G. Braithwaite was at Mito this 
man requested them to come to his house 
and hold a meeting. They went, arriv- 
ing at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
by ten o’clock about fifty others had as- 
sembled. They were farmers, none of 
whom knew anything about Christianity. 
G. Braithwaite, his interpreter, and Yos- 
hioka San spoke to the people by turns 
for four hours, and then the two former 
left to attend a meeting at Mito in the 
evening, leaving Yoshioka San to further 
instruct his new hearers. He several times 
desired to stop, but they insisted that he 
should continue, so the meeting went on 
Until twelve o’clock midnight, having 
lasted fourteen hours, and the people 
without food all that time. Eight of them 
wrote down their names and gave them to 
Yoshioka San, stating that they thought 
well of Christianity as far as they had heard 
it; and requesting that a teacher be sent 

; they agreed also to give him food 
and lodging while there. We wish to 

send Yoshioka San to teach them twice a 
Month, but as the place is fifteen miles 
distant, it takes money for him to go. 

€ is anyhow overworked, and seems 

king down, as he has now almost lost 
voice froni over use, and needs a help- 
€t, but there is no fund for evangelistic 

Work, and if men who are poor, as they 
Nearly all are, are sent out to new and 
Gnehristian places they must be supplied 





with a living for a short time at least, by 
those who send them in the name of the 
Lord.” 

This is only one, the same cry comes 
from many other villages, and as some 
one has said, ‘‘ People to-day are waking 
up to the fact that of the 39,000,000 of 
Japanese, probably not more than a mil- 
lion have been touched by the elevating 
influences of western civilization, and a 
very much smaller number by the blessed 
power of the Gospel. 


ANNUAL BOXES. 


We feel very grateful to the chairman 
of the Box Committee and her co-work- 
ers for their efficient services in this dif- 
ficult department. It is no light duty to 
collect sufficient articles, pack them and 
ship the boxes to the four remote missions 
in India, Syria, Mexico and Japan, but it 
is gratifying to hear that they reached 
their destinations safely and in good sea- 
son. We feel sure if we could be trans- 
ported to the schools in these places and 
see the opening of these yearly boxes, 
the delight on the little faces, and the 
gratification of our older friends, we 
should feel fully repaid for any expendi- 
ture of time or pains spent in gathering 
together the little gifts which the workers 
deem no small item in enabling them to 
win their way into the hearts of those by 
whom they are surrounded. 

Once more we would remind our friends 
that articles for the boxes may be left in 
the care of Anna R, Crew, who has kindly 
offered to receive them at her home, 1009 
Clinton st., Philadelphia. They should 
be plainly addressed with the name of the 
country for which they are intended, and 
the name of the sender. Money for the 
use of this committee may be sent to our 
Treasurer. 

Several Auxiliaries of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies of New 
York, Indiana, and Kansas, in addition to 
our own Auxiliaryat Downingtown and the 
Greenway Sabbath-school have each un- 
dertaken to educate and support a girl in 
the school at Tokio, and Friends of In- 
diana and New York have contributed 
funds for the support of two Bible-readers 
in Japan. The Greenway Sabbath-school 
and Friends at Muncy, Pa., are also car- 
ing for orphans in the home in India. 
We appreciate the kind sympathy and as- 
sistance of other Boards, believing as we 
take part in each other’s work, our inter- 
est in one another’s welfare will be in- 
creased, and we shall be drawn closer in 
one common bond of fellowship. 

Although we have no new Auxiliaries 
to report, we are glad to believe that our 
four bands are all doing good work, as 
will be shown by their separate reports. 

In conclusion, may we not ‘thank 
God and take courage,”’ as we begin an- 
other year, and in view of the call for 
more workers, let us remember these 
words of the Apostle Paul to the Romans: 

‘* How then shall they call on Him in 
whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear 


without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent?’’ and let us 
obey the injunction of our Master, ‘ Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
He will send forth laborers into His har- 
vest.’’ 

‘The silver is mine and the gold is 
mine saith the Lord of hosts; therefore 
is it not true that every penny bears 
Christ’s superscription as well as Czesar’s? 
If we then ‘render to Cesar the things 
that are Ceesar’s,’ let us also ‘ render to 
God the things that are God’s.’’’ 

One of our own missionaries has said, 
‘‘There is indeed a great blessing in the 
words ‘to give is more blessed than to 
take,’ and doubly blessed are. those who 
can give, and rejoice in giving which is 
an especial grace.’’” 

First month, 24th, 1890, 





A UNITARIAN ConrFrEssion.—‘' Ebion- 
ites, Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to 
contrast unfavorably with their opponents, 
and io exhibit a type of thought and 
character far less worthy, on the whole, 
of the true genius of Christianity. I am 
conscious that my deepest obligations, as 
a learner from others, are in almost every 
department to writers not of my own 
creed. In philosophy I have had to un- 
learn most that I had imbibed from my 
early text-books, and the authors in chief 
favor with them. In Biblical interpreta. 
tion I derive from Calvin and Whitby the 
help that fails me in Crell and Belsham. 
In devotional literature and religious 
thought, I find nothing of ours that does 
not pale before Augustine, Tauler, and 
Pascal. And in the poetry of the Church 
it is the Latin or the German hymns, or 
the lines of Charles Wesley or of Keble, 
that fasten on my memory and heart, and 
make all else seem poor and cold.”’ 

—James Martineau. 








IT Is OF GREAT importance to understand 
the difference between legal and evangel- 
ical conviction. Legal conviction arises 
chiefly from a view of God’s justice ; evan- 
gelical, of His goodness; legal, from a 
a dread of His power; evangelical, from 
a view of His holiness; legal conviction 
hardens the heart ; evangelical softens and 
leads to Christ; legal conviction is most 
concerned for the anguish of the spirit ; 
evangelical for the sin of the soul; legal 
sorrow is glad to snatch at comfort trom 
any source ; evangelical sorrow cares for 
no peace which is not brought from the 
word of God ; legal sorrow is transitory ; 
evangelical is abiding ; the one seeks free- 
dom from pain, the other from sin. The 
first regards the consequences of sin, the 
other the nature of sin. Perhaps the most 
important difference between the two is in 
the odject, rather than in the intensity of 
sorrow of heart. Evangelical conviction 
is most impressed with the guilt and danger 
of a Christless state. The deepest convic- 
tions of sin come from a view of Christ, and 
ingratitude in rejecting Him. ‘‘ Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done 
this evil in thy sight.’’—Se/ected. 
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PAUL AND THE CHURCHES.—Often as 
this subject has been already dealt with 
upon our pages, its importance makes it 
suitable to give a prominent place to the 
following clear statement, just received 
from a valued correspondent : 


In an article on ** The Gift of the Min- 
istry” by Dr. Dougan Clark, ‘‘ Professor 
of Biblical Instruction at Earlham Col- 
lege,’’ published in the last number (No. 
4) of the Christian Worker, occurs this 
passage : 

‘*But Paul made tents. Yes, at Cor- 
inth ; and for special reasons which are 
not perhaps fully understood, he refused 
to receive contributions from that par- 
ticular Church ; but he guarded the Church 
in all ages, against making his conduct a 
precedent of binding obligation, by ask- 
ing the Corinthians to ‘forgive him this 
wrong’ (italics Dr. C.’s), and by freely 
and thankfully receiving contributions 
from the churches of Macedonia.’’ 

Now if the position of the great Apostle 
upon this important question were here 
correctly stated, all doubt or discussion in 
regard to it would be at an end; and his 
example, as well as his authority, might 
fairly be appealed to as decidedly sustain- 
ing the propriety of a paid ministry. 

It will be found, however, on a more 
careful examination of the facts of the 
case, that neither a correct quotation of 
the passage, nor a true historical statement 
of the facts of the case sustains any such 
view. 

From no church within the limits of 
which Paul labored did he ever receive 
any temporal aid, save from the church at 
Philippi. 

Thessalonica for example was one of 
these ** Macedonian churches,’ yet in his 
Epistles to the Thessalonians he reminds 
them how he ‘‘ worked day and night’’ 
so that the gospel might be free to them 
(I Thess. 2d chapter 8, 9): and again 
(II Thess. 3d chapter 8, 10, 12) that he 
might ‘‘bean ensample unto them that they 
might imitate him,’’ &c. The words ‘ for- 
give me this wrong (or injustice) are, as 
all commentators agree, and as the text 
clearly shows, intended as a keen satire on 
those who had made unjust charges against 
him, and not at all asan apology. 

As the Speakers’ Commentary abun- 
dantly shows, the Apostle’s only exception 
to the rule of his personal practice, so far 
from weakening, strengthened his position, 
and was so understood and acted upon by 
the Early Church, universally. 





THE CENTURY OF DIsHONOR in the 
treatment of Indians by our Government 
has been recently said to have ended. But 
to maintain the truth of this assertion, 
vigilance is now, and will be for years to 
come, needed on the part of the friends 
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and advocates of justice. At the present 
time a great wrong is threatened to a tribe, 
consisting, it is true, of less than a thou- 
sand Indians. Were they a thousand 
white citizens of New York, or Indiana, 
or California, the country would resound 
with expostulations. 

C. C. Painter, of Washington, on behalf 
of the Indian Rights Association, has, 
after a visit to Colorado and Utah, pre- 
pared a report on the question of the 
‘*Removal of the Southern Utes.’’ To 
please the white residents of the town of 
Durango, in Colorado, who want the 
lands now possessed by this tribe, it is 
proposed to remove them to some almost 
worthless lands in Utah, where they can 
only live by the chase, and are likely to 
have their progress towards civilization in- 
definitely postponed. Professor Painter’s 
account of the matter is very full and clear. 
The following are some of his paragraphs : 


‘In discussing the question of the re. 
moval of the Southern Utes from the State 
of Colorado, it will be assumed that they 
are to live somewhere, and are not to be 
exterminated ; that they have a right to 
live on the lands which they now occupy ; 
that the rights of their white neighbors in 
the premises are the same, none other and 
no greater than, they would be if the title 
to these lands inhered in white citizens. 

‘« It will be assumed, also, thet it is the 
policy and purpose of the general Govern- 
ment, as speedily as possible, to break up the 
tribal relations of these Indians, substitute 
a personal title to a homestead for a tribal 
interest in a reservation, and bring them 
under the laws of the State in which they 
reside as self-supporting citizens, rather 
than perpetuate their present anomalous 
condition as dependent wards of the gen- 
eral Government. All reasons, therefore, 
for their removal should be tested by the 
probable effect such removal would have 
upon this purpose.” 

‘¢ The Southern Utes, composed of three 
bands, the Muaches, the Capotes and the 
Weeminuches, some nine hundred and 
fifty in all, are now living upon a part of 
their original lands, under an agreement 
ratified by Congress in 1880, which, 
greatly reducing their boundaries, entitled 
them to allotments in severalty of ‘an 
abundance of good agricultural land,’ 
‘with horses, wagons, agricultural imple- 
ments, and stock cattle for their reasonable 
wants ;’ also, ‘such saw and grist mills as 
may be necessary to enable them to com- 
mence farming operations,’ and their fro 
rata share ot perpetual annuities amount- 
ing to $75,000, and schools for the edu- 
cation of their children, in addition to the 
provisions of previous treaties for food and 
clothing.’’ 

‘* It is not competent for this Commis- 
sion, voicing the demands of those who 
require the removal of these people, to 
say that the Utes can never be taught, nor 
induced, to make good use of these lands 





until they have shown that an honest and 
exhaustive effort has been made, under 
such conditions as the Government pledges 
itself to supply, to do this.”’ 

‘« It has been the complaint made against 
these people in the past that they have 
shown but little disposition to cultivate 
land, but were mere hunters. ‘This dispo. 
sition to roam after game has been deemed 
one of the most obstinate difficulties to be 
overcome in our efforts to civilize the In. 
dian, and now, when by reason of the dis. 
appearance of game, this has become a 
precarious and soon will be an impossible 
means of support, the Government spends 
months in persuading a band of Indians to 
abandon lands admirably adapted to agri- 
culture, because there is no game on them, 
and go to others where agricultural pur 
suits are impossible, because there are yet 
a few deer to be found. This is the view 
urged by the Commisioners, and finally ac- 
cepted, reluctantly, by the Indians, and it 
remains for Congress to say whether it 
shall control its action, and while it is 
making appropriations to carry on an 
effort to civilize its wards elsewhere, it will 
make it necessary for these people to go 
back to a hunting life.’’ 

‘* If the only interest to be considered is 
that of the white man; if those who are 
to decide the question of this removal are 
charged,not with an effort to civilize the 
Indian, but to ¢ boom’ real estate in Du- 
rango, and satisfy the exclusive claim of 
Colorado that she shall be free from the 
burden of an Indian population, then this 
reason ought to have controlling weight.” 

‘* It is claimed that the Indians are anx- 
ious to go, and their wish should be grati- 
fied. It is conceded that they are desirous 
to do so, but their consent was gained 
only after months of badgering and per- 
suasion, and after the chiefs were bribed. 
Seldom has the Government so expended, 
almost to exhaustion, its power to cajole, 
badger and persuade, as it did in this case, 
through its Commissioners, before reluct- 
ant consent was given, and now the reason 
assigned by the Indians for wishing to go 
is that they escape thus the necessity of 
becoming civilized, and have opportunity 
to be Indians, ‘This is a fact, but one 
which should have little weight as in- 
fluencing Congress to ratify this agree- 
ment.” 

‘Tt should also be borne in mind that 
this proposed Reservation is already occu- 
pied by a band of renegade Piutes, who 
have so far defied all efforts to bring them 
under the control of the Government ; 
whoare described, both by the white settlers 
and the army officers ot that Department, 
as savage cut-throats. 

No sane man can for a moment doubt 
that by such a move as this the Goverl- 
ment invites and makes certain a war 0 
extermination. Fair warning has bee 
given already by the cowboys and old In- 
dian fighters that ‘the protection of the 
military will be needed ;’ ‘that the la 
Sal system will be sprinkled over with the: 
noble red men, their toes turned up to the 
braezes of the Pacific,’ and that they ‘ 
make, within a few months, more § 
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Indians than all the Commissioners and 
missionaries have been able to make so 

” 

«Upon no theory of economy for the 
Government, of honest and fair dealing 
with vested rights of white citizens, of 
justice to the Indian, or hope of his civili- 
zation, can this removal be justified. It 
can be done alone by remitting such con- 
siderations to the limbo of disregarded 
things, and acting with reference to the 
clamor ot those who demand that their 
own selfish interests shall be secured to 
them at great expense to the Government 
and loss to the Indian.’’ 





——~«@e ——___ 


Tue YouNG FRienps’ Review is, as a 
title for a periodical, in itself not objec- 
tionable. Occasion for regret does exist, 
however, that this title should be used by 
a paper which sets forth views, on some 
very important subjects, entirely different 
from those held by those who conduct the 
Friends’ Review, and opposed to the well 
known holding of Orthodox Friends. As 
the latter body is now much larger, in the 
aggregate, than the body of those who 
may (without injustice or great inacm 
curacy) be called Unitarian Friends, and 
as the question of the agreement of Or- 
thedox Friends in doctrine with the 
founders of the Society has been sustained 
by impartial judicial decision, we are sur- 
prised as well as grieved to see in print, 
even in a juvenile publication, such a 
statement as this: 

‘In the Society of Friends all the es- 
sentials are embraced in one single doc- 
trine. To believe that God teaches His 
people Himself, as He declared He would, 
by impressions on the soul and implicit 
obedience thereto, is all the essentials that 
Quakerism deems necessary. This is ne- 
cessary, because unbelief in it would mar 
this love among us. For whosoever does 
hot acknowledge and come under the lea- 
dership of Him would be as ready to act 
contrary to it as with it, and so continual- 
ly jeopardise this unity of spirit. 

Admitting this one doctrine, the voice 
of God speaking in the soul of man, as 
alone essential, makes Quakerism not only 
the simplest, but the most spiritual and 
the most sublime of religions.’’ 

By ‘‘ essential "’ and “ necessary ” here, 
of course is meant what is requisite to 
constitute a sound Christian Society or 
Church, George Fox, we venture to be- 
lieve, seldom preached for half an hour, or 
Wrote an epistle of twenty lines’ length, 
Without using language which involved his 
Tecognition of the truth that it is essential 
and necessary to Christian doctrine to ac- 
cept Jesus Christ of Nazareth as Lord of 
lords and King of kings; and that what 
the Scriptures teach of His miraculous 
birth, « signs and wonders,’’ death on the 


cross for the sins of the world, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension, is the very truth. 

Early Friends found that the greatest 
need, in religion, of their time, was the 
proclamation, not of the above ‘‘ evangel- 
ical’? part of the Gospel, which was gen- 
erally accepted ; but of the spiritual side 
of it, then very largely neglected. But it 
has been over and over again abundantly 
shown that they held firmly to the doc- 
trines commonly held by the churches as to 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and His 
Atoning Sacrifice. To those who are not 
satistfied that this was so, we com- 
mend the perusal of Thomas Evans’ ‘* Ex- 
position,’’ printed not long after the sepa- 
ration of 1827-8. If those who conduct 
the ‘‘ Young Friends’ Review” will sig- 
nify a willingness to give attention to this 
work, it will give us pleasure to forward a 
copy to them, hoping that it may serve to 
modify their future definitions of ‘es. 
sential Quakerism.’’ 

THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 

FIRST QUARTER, 

Third month 2, 1890, 
JESUS AT NAZARETH. 
Luke iv, 16— 32. 


LESSON IX, 


Gotpen Text.—He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not,—John i, 11. 

Intervening history: Scholars are agreed 
in assigning this visit to Nazareth to the 
second year of Christ’s ministry after the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist by 
Herod and the visit to Jerusalem, during 
which Christ healed the impotent man at 
the Pool of Bethesda. John v. 1-47. He 
probably waited until the fame of His 
miracles (verse 23) had had time to reach 
His native village before coming thither 
with the gospel message in order to make 
it easier for them to believe in Him as the 
Messiah than it would have been had He 
come simply with His own assertion about 
Himself. At this time besides many mira- 
cles at Jerusalem and Capernaum He had 
performed two remarkable ones at Cana 
only four or five miles from Nazareth. 


16. And he came to Nazareth where he 
had been brought up. Ue had passed 28 
years of His life among them, ‘‘ and had 
worked with them, and for many of them, 
as a carpenter. His handiwork was doubt- 
less in many of their homes.’’ And as his 
custom was. See Matt. xii. 9; xiii. 54; Mark 
i. 23; John vi. §9; xviii.20. It was Christ’s 
habitual custom to attend the synagogue 
worship and His example is an important 
one to us in this asin all other respects, 
He went into the synagogue. The SYNa- 
GOGU E was usually nearly a square build- 
ing. ‘* The platform and pulpit for preach- 
ing was at one end, and behind it was the 
ark containing the rolls or books. The 
reading desk was on a platform in the 
centre. At the end opposite to the pulpit 
was the women’s gallery. The men al- 


ways wore their hats while in the syna- 
gogue. The service consisted of prayers, 
in the form of a liturgy, with responses 
by the people, standing; singing of 
Psalms ; the reading of the law and the 
prophets, followed by an address, the ser- 
vice closing with a short prayer.’’—Fe- 
loubet. ‘* The synagogue, says Schiirer,. 
was more for instruction than for worship, 
and hence it had more of the freedom of 
our Sunday-schools than of the formality 
of our church services.’’ And stood up 
Sor to read. Probably either as having 
been accustomed to do so when living at 
Nazareth, or else they invited Him to take 
part on account of His growing reputation 
as a Rabbi. 

17. And there was delivered unto him 
the book of the prophet Esaias. ‘‘¥n the 
form of a roll, or double roll, taken from 
the sacred chest behind the pulpit.’’—/e- 
loubet. He found the place where it was 
written. It was Isaiah Ixi, 1, 2. The quo- 
tation follows somewhat closely the Greek 
translation (the Septuagint) then in com- 
mon use, except that it adds ‘‘ to set at 
liberty them that are bruised’’ probably 
from the Hebrew, 

18. Zhe Spirit of the Lord is upon me. 
Another instance of the 4ind of work to 
which the Spirit of the Lord inspires. Be- 
cause he hath anointed me. In this dis- 
course and on at least thirty recorded oc- 
casions we find Christ proclaiming Aim. 
se/f as the centre to whom men were to 
look. Zo preach the gospel (R. V., *‘ good 
tidings”) to the poor; especially to the 
‘* poor in spirit.” Matt. v. 3 ; xi. 28. The 
gospel is pre eminently adapted to the 
poor because “ it is a plain gospel to the 
poor ; the uneducated can understand it. 
It is a sympathetic gospel ; the lowly can 
appreciate it. It isa free gospel; the 
needy may obtain it. It is an elevating 
gospel; the humble are raised by it. It 
is a compensating gospel; the destitute 
are requited by it.’"—W. W. Wythe. He 
hath sent me to heal the broken hearted. 
See Matt. v. 4. ‘‘ Earth has no sorrow 
that heaven cannot cure.’’ Christ heals 
the sorrowing by His perfect love and His 
perfect comprehension of their sorrows as 
well as by removing the sin which so often 
is the worst sting in sorrow. Ps. xxxiv. 
18; cxlvii. 3; Is. lvii.15. Zo preach deo 
liverance to the captives. See Is. xlii. 6, 
7; Lukei. 74; 11 Ti. ii. 25, 26. ‘To 
sound as with a trumpet. Not the same 
word as the first ‘ preach’ in this verse. 
There is an alluslon to the custom that om 
the first day of the year of jubilee the 
priests went all through the land announc- 
ing with the sound of trumpets the bless- 
ings brought by the opening year.’’— 
Godet. See also John viii. 32 ; Rom. viii. 
21. The gospel is the charter of freedom, 
both material and spiritual to the suman 
race. Christ did not in so many words abol-. 
ish slavery, yet we see that the carrying out 
of the principles which He laid down is. 
doing so. He did announce deliverance 
from spiritual slavery and this is to be had 
by every soul that has courage to claim it 
in His name. And recovering of sight to 
the blind. ere also mental and spiritual 
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blindness are included as well as physical. 
‘Christ opened blind men’s eyes when He 
was on earth, now He opens the minds 
-and souls of those who look to Him. The 
gospel is not a narrow, ignorant doctrine, 
cramping and cutting off the lives of its 
followers from all enlarging breadth of 
thought and action. Christ came not 
only to open eyes, but to give light to 
those already open. See ch. i. Ixxvii; Is. 
ix. 2; xlix.9. Zo set at dberty them that 
are bruised. See Ps. cvii. 17-20, and Is. 
Aviii. 6. ‘* To deliver from their sad estate 
‘ the bruised,’ the oppressed, those crushed 
under sin, the wounded in spirit, the suf- 
ferers from a guilty conscience, those 
smitten by calamity.’’ 

19. Zo preach (or *‘ prociaim,’’ R. V.) 
the acceptable year of the Lord. Another 
allusion to the year of Jubilee. Note that 
‘Christ stopped here and did not quote the 
concluding words; the day of vengeance 
had not yet come. Vow it was the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. 

20. And gave it again to the minister. 
R. V. ‘* Gave it back to the attendant.’’ 
And satdown, The custom was to stand 
up to read and sit down to preach. Were 
fastened on him. Attracted by the matter 
and manner of His reading and expecting 
something remarkable to follow. 

21. And he beganio say. Evidently 
these are only the opening words, or per- 
haps the gist of what he said (which is not 
here reported). Zhis day is this Scripture 

Sulfilled in your cars. Blessed opportunity 
for all the attenders on the synagogue wor- 
ship that day. Were there no poor, no 
broken-hearted, no souls feeling their cap- 
tivity to sin; no blind; no bru‘sed or 
troubled ones in that audience to come 
forward and claim the offered blessings? 
Doubtless there were, yet not one em- 
braced the opportunity. 

22. And all bare him witness and won- 
dered. See Ez, xxxiii. 32. They were 
pleased with His words and thought that 
now they should see a miracle performed ; 
but Christ does not work thus. There is 
a human as well as a divine part in all 
God's working. His part is a/ways done, 
but ours is no less necessary. Had any 
one claimed His offers doudi/ess a miracle 
would have been wrought in that syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, and what He pro- 
ceeds to say proves this. /s not this Jo- 
seph’s son? See John vi. 42. The stum- 
bling block was, as usual, His humanity, 
and the humble manner of His coming. 
Two points that were impressed more 
‘deeply upon His fellow townsmen than 
“apon any others. 

23. Whatsoever we have heard done in 
Capernaum. Had they believed in Him 
and ‘therefore claimed a miracle, they 
would have had one, but they claimed a 
miracle to prove His power, or probably 
even only out of curiosity, as Herod and 
the Pharisees did later. See Matt. xiii. 
54, 58. 

24. No prophet is accepted in his own 
ountry. Fawiliarity breeds contempt, and 
it is really very hard for a community to 
‘believe in the greatness or power of one 
who has grown up among them. 


25. Many widows were in Israel. See 
I Ki. xvii. 9; xviii. 1; Jas.v.17. Acase 
is given first, where an apparently arbi- 
trary selection was made by God of a 
widow in a heathen country; nay, even 
in ¢he heathen country whose pernicious 
influence upon Israel had been the occa- 
sion of the famine; for Sidon was the 
home of Jezebel, Elijah’s fiercest enemy. 
See I Ki. xvi. 31. Elijah’s visit was not 
merely a bringing of relief to her, it was 
at the outset a severe test of her faith in 
the word of the God of Israel. See I Ki. 
xvi. 14. Had she failed in this, no blessing 
would have been hers. The people of 
Nazareth have clearly no ground for com- 
plaint, the Lord has this day sent to them 
a test, not whether they will give in faith 
their last meal, but whether they will re- 
ceive in faith great blessings. 

27. And many lepers were in Israel. 
See II Ki. v. 14. The second instance is 
still stronger; for, why were not these 
many lepers healed ? Have we on record 
a single case of an Israelitish leper coming 
for healing to Elisha and being refused ? 
Clearly the fault was with themselves. In 
this case also the people of Nazareth had 
a better chance than those to whom they 
were compared, for we do not read that 
Elisha ever offered publicly to heal the 
lepers of Israel, and on this day Christ 
had publicly offered healing to Nazareth. 

28. And all they... . were filled with 
wrath, ‘* The tense (aorist) implies a 
sudden outburst. Truth embitters those 
whom it does not enlighten.”’ 

29. And rose up. ‘Broke up the 
service irreverently and rushed forth.’’— 
J. F. and B. And thrust him “with 
violence. They were a furious mob.’’— 
Peloubet. Unto the brow of the hill. 
‘* Nazareth spreads itself out upon the 
eastern face of a mountain, where there isa 
perpendicular wall of rock from 40 to 50 
teet high.’"—Godet, 

30. But he passing through the midst. 
Compare John viii. 59; x. 39. There 
were times when the conscious divinity 
within seems to have shown forth with awe 
inspiring majesty, and this was probably 
one. 

3. And came down to Capernaum 
Here he made His home henceforward 
during the remainder of His Galilean 
ministry. — 

32. Were astonished at his doctrine. 
The reasou is given in the next clause— 
for his word was with power. Doctrine 
is very ineffectual without the accompany- 
ing power of a consecrated life. Then 
Jesu; in His teaching did not quote other 
men as His authority, as was the manner 
of Scribes, but in His own name. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. The importance of regular attend. 
ance upon religious services. It is very 
easy to fall into a habit of neglect and of 
allowing small things to interfere, 

2. Note Christ’s care for His own 
townsmen and the glorious blessings which 
He offered to them. Yet we have to-day 
the very same offers made to us by the 
same blessed lips. 
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3- **The Gospel is especially for the 
poor, for all who have needs unsatisfied, 
sorrows uncomforted, sins unforgiven, and 
for all who are so unspeakably poor as to 
have no good hope of immortal life and 
heaven.’’—Pe/oubet. 

4. The Gospel is intended to bring 
about a series of glorious exchanges ; 
poverty is to be exchanged for true wealth ; 
captivity for slavery ; comfort for sorrow; 
light for darkness ; life for death. 

5. God’s blessings, even the greatest, 
come as a test to mankind. If refused 
they harden the heart, instead of renew. 
ing it. 

6. It is not enough to have blessed offers 
from God. There must be an acceptance 
of them on our part if we are to benefit by 
them. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE UNSATISFACTORY and unsatisfying 
character of Unitarian teaching was made 
abundantly evident in some of the utter. 
ances at the recent anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
One speaker complained of lack of enthu- 
siasm amongst the members, and that the 
life of Christ was imperfectly recognized, 
Another lamented the want of earnestness 
and warmth in Unitarian services, and the 
absence of a missionary spirit. Can this 
be wondered at, when we consider the 
‘cold negations ’’ which are made to do 
duty for the full and perfect Gospel of 
Christ? ‘‘ Where there is ice in the pul- 
pit there cannot be fire in the pews;” a 
congregation fed upon the dry husks of 
doctrine, which denies or explains away 
the fundamental truths of Scripture, can- 
not be expected to show much spiritual 
vitality. The blessing of God cannot rest 
upon a diluted or distorted Gospel.— Zhe 
Christian. 



















































THOUGH THERE has been no wave_of 
revival influence among the Churches, it 
has not been a barren year. Our statisti 
cal table, published in August, showed a 
net increase for the previous year of nearly 
g00,000, and there is reason to believe that 
the increase for the present year will be as 
great. The activity in building new and 
repairing and enlarging old «difices, and 
in organizing new churches, has continued 
from former years; and the collections 
for missions-and other Christian work have 
not fallen off. ‘ ° se 

The Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society reports receipts of $1,130,137 
which is an increase of more than $125,000 
over those of the previous year. 
Presbyterian Church collected nearly $1," 
600,000 for home and foreign missions, 
indicating an increase ; and we have ob- 
served no notable falling off in contribu- 
tions in any of the leading denominations. 
It is a fact worthy of mention in this con- 
nection that an article in Harper's Weekly 
of December 21st shows that in New York 
City, since January rst, 1888, upwards of 
forty Christian churches have been built 
or are being built, at a total cost of be 
tween $3 000,000 and $4,000,000. 
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activity in church building throughout the 
country is wonderful.—/ndependent. 


PaTaGoniA.—If there was any district 
of which the missionary must despair, any 
one would have said it must be that ap- 
parently God forsaken. region of Tierra 
del Fuego and Patagonia, southernmost 
intabited land of the Western hemisphere. 
Yet the very misery of the people, the 
very hopelessness o! their condition, drew 
to their shores devoted men, whose inspi- 
ration in life was the doing of good. One 
group of such perished of absolute starva- 
tion on that inhospitable coast. Another 
was murdered in cold blood, in an ebulli- 
tion of savage hate and fury. To-day, if 
you visit that coast, you find a Christian 
village there, in which, instead of the mis- 
erable wigwams, cottages have been erect- 
ed, gardens have been planted and fenced, 
roads have been made, cattle and goats 
have been introduced; polygamy, witch- 
crait, infanticide, wrecking, theft, and 
other vices have been abolished. A gram- 
mar of the language, an extensive vocabu 
lary and dictionary, had been prepared ; 
among the books, the Gospel by Luke, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. The list of 
church membership, years ago, enrolled 
one hundred and thirty-seven names.— 
Herald of Peace. 








From the London Friend. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 





“There was no room for them in the inn.” 


“There is no room, no room, ye come so 
late, 
Ye cannot enter here, there is no room.” 
And they who wearily had reached the gate 
Turned sadly backward in the evening 
gloom, 


No room for Him of David's regal line, 
No room for her the maid whom God had 
blessed, 
No room tor Him, the stranger child divine, 
Who ’neath that lowly roof had else been 
guest. 


They turned to seek a shelter humbler still 
Than that poor hostel; there her head she 


lays, 
And there the glory dawned which yet shall 
fill 
This earth with peace, and all the heavens 
with praise, 
Thus there was room ; but is there room for 
Him 
In these poor crowded hearts of ours to- 
day? 


He knocks for entrance in the twilight dim, 
He comes from far, and shall we say Him 
nay? 


“Yet there is room,” be this our answer now, 
ee the door and give Him welcome 
ree— 
“ Saviour of men, the Lord’s anointed, Thou ! 
How could we bear to find no room for 
Thee ?” 


But oh! what gladness would on earth abide, 
How soon the world be healed of wrong 
and sin, 
if ar every gate were opened wide 
et the King of glory enter in. 
MATILDA STURGE, 


To 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. 


HISTORICAL DIFFERENCES. 


Buddhism. 


Christianity. 


By the doctrine of In Christ alone there 


Karma a man is 
bound hand and 
foot to the inevitable 
consequences of his 
own acts. 

Buddha always de- 
scribed himself as 
self-made, 

Buddha came down 
to be born on earth 
in arich and prince- 
ly family. 

Buddha declared that 
all enlightenment 
and wisdom wereto 
be attained by his 
disciples,not through 
him, but through 
themselves and 
their own intuitions, 

Buddha died peace- 
fully among his 
friends, suffering 
from an attack of 
indigestion at the 
age of 80 and leav- 
ing thousands of 
disciples, 

Buddha is dead and 
gone forever,or lives 
only inthe doctrine 
which he left, 


is forgiveness of 


sins, 


Christ constantly in- 
sisted that He was 
God-sent. 

Christ was sent from 
heaven to be born 
on earth in a poor 
and humble state. 

Christ had all the 
treasures of knowl- 
edge hidden in 
Himself, ard made 
known to His dis- 
ciples that He was 
Himself the way 
and the truth, 

Christ died in agony 
an atoning death, 
suffering for the sins 
of the world at the 
age of 33 ana leav- 
ing about 120 dis- 
ciples, 


Christ rose and is 
alive forevermore, 


DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES. 


Buddhism demands 
the suppression of 
self, with the one ob- 
ject of extinguish- 
ing all conscious- 
ness of self, 

Buddhism says: Shun 
the world and with- 
draw from it. 

Buddhism teaches: 
Expect a never-end- 
ing succession of 
worlds forever com- 
ing into existence, 
developing, decay- 
ing, and reviving, 
and all equally full 
of everlasting mis- 
ery and change. 

Bodily existence is 
continued in six con- 
ditions, through 
countless bodies of 
men, animals, de- 
mons, &c. 

The body can never 
be the abode of any- 
thing but evil. 


Look to final deliver- 
ance from all bodi- 
ly life asthe highest 
of boons and loftiest 
of aims. 


Beware of action, as 
causing re-birth,and 
aim at inaction, in- 
difference, apathy, 
as the highest of all 
states. 

Every man is saved 
by his own works 
and by his own 
merits, 


Christianity demands 
the suppression of 
selfishness, 


Christianity says : 
Fight and over- 
come the,world. 

Christianity teaches: 


Expect a new 
earth, a world re- 
newed and per- 
fected, in which 


righteusness is to 
dwell forever. 


Bodily existence is 
subject to only 
one transformation, 


The body of man 
may be the abode 
of the Holy Spirit 
of God, 

Present your bodies 
as living sacrifices, 
holy, acceptable to 
God, and expect a 
change to glorified 
bodies hereafter. 

Work the works of 
God while it is day. 


Become as little chil- 
dren ,and when you 
have done all, ac- 
count yourselves 
unprofitable _ser- 
vants, 


What shall I do to in- What shall I do to in- 


herit eternal life ? 
—Christian World. 


= 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 

Some years ago, a young English- 
woman named Beilby, who had studied 
medicine to fit herself for usefulness as a 
missionary at Lucknow, India, was sent 
for by the wife of the native Prince of 
Punna, who was ill, Punna was a long 
distance fr6m Lucknow, and the journey 
was a dangerous one; if she went she 
would be separated by more than a hun- 
dred miles from any white man. 

Her friends urged her to refuse. The 
Englishwoman was young and timid, but 
she knew her duty; she went, remained 
two months, and cured the patient. 
When she was about to return, the Ranee 
sent for her and begged her to go in per- 
son to Queen Victoria, with the message 
that Indian women, not being allowed 
the attendance of men physicians, died 
in great numbers every year for want of 
care. The Ranee brought paper, pen, 
and ink, and, with tears, besought her to 
write her petition to the Queen to send 
to them women doctors. 

‘* Write it small, Saheba,’’ she begged, 
‘* for I shall put it in a locket and hang 
it about your neck, and you must wear it 
until you put it into the hands of the 
great Ranee herself.” 

Beilby returned to England the next 
year, obtained an interview with Queen 
Victoria, and placed the locket with the 
message in her hands. The Queen was 
deeply touched, and empowered Lady 
Dufferin, the wife of the V‘ceroy of 
India, to form an association for sending 
out female medical aid to the women of 
India. 

Many women doctors have been sent 
out by the association, and Indian women 
are now being educated as physicians and 
nurses. An estate of fifty acres, with 
large buildings, has been given by a na- 
tive prince as a hospital for Hindu female 
patients, 

Had the timid missionary refused to 
undertake the perilous duty to one wo- 
man, these great blessings—which are but 
the beginning of help and hope for all 
the women of India—probably never 
would have come to them. 

Sow the seed, however small it be, of 
good deeds. Only God knows what the 
fruit will be. — Youth's Companion. 


eG Se 


Ir we ARE feeling concerning any fel- 
ow-creature, ‘‘I have sustained a wrong 
I cannot forget nor pardon,’’ let us take 
the first right step by naming the name 
we dislike at the mercy-seat. In the time 
of Washington a Christian man journeyed 
to the General to beseech the life of a 


herit eternal extinc- 
tion ? 








neighbor sentenced to death. He was 
told his ‘‘unfortunate friend’? must 
perish. ‘‘He is my worst enemy,” said 


the intercessor. ‘‘ And have you,’’ asked 
Washington, ‘‘ walked sixty miles for 
your enemy’s sake? I grant you his par- 
don.” What a revenge was this !|— Quiver. 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


[Second may 


> 


SCHOOL. 


THe STUDENT for Second Month will 
contain a discussion of the ‘* Foundation 


Teaching ‘of the Classes,” by Thomas 


Chase, LL. D., and others. In the Third 
Month number President I. Sharpless, of 


Haverford College, will, with others, dis- 


cuss ‘‘ The Influence of Athletics on 
Character.’’ 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, in appeal to the Friends of 
free schools in the South, strongly favors 
national aid for the South, and says the 
‘« next session of Congress offers encour- 
aging opportunity for accomplishing what 
we have longed and labored for.” He 
says ‘‘it is financially impossible for the 
South to sustain a system of free schools, 
continuing in session eight months and 
affording educational facilities for the popu- 
lation of school age. The school demand 
cannot possibly be met by her resources 
and it is an alarming fact that the States 
having the smallest resources have the 
heaviest school burdens. Throughout the 


- Northern States each child receives on an 


average for his yearly education about $15. 
In the South the per capita expenditure is 
about $3 86. A rate of taxation accom: 
plishing what is desirable and necessary in 
the South would be nothing short of ruin- 
ous confiscation.”’ 


THE AssociaTion of Collegiate Alumnz 
is desirous of establishing a European 
fellowship, to be held each year by that 
woman college graduate who shows her- 
self to be most deserving of receiving it, 
the award to be made by a committee 
appointed by the Association. Nearly 
enough annual subscriptions have already 
been received from the alumnz themselves 
to start the project, but they desire to 
collect a fund of $10,000 in order to put 
it on a permanent basis. Contributions 
may be sent to Mrs. C. L. Franklin, 1400 
Linden Avenue, Baltimore.—Vasion. 


IT IS A MATTER of great wonder to large 
classes of students how persons who are 
known around the world for scholarship 
can be such poor teachers, and why edu- 
cational institutions should ever ask such 
persons, without requiring the teaching 
gift, to take the time and provoke the 
patience of persons who are offering their 
time and money in the desire of being 
taught.—A Student, in the Nation. 


Or THE 414 students matriculated at 
the University of Copenhagen during the 
last term, eleven were women. Of these 
three passed the prescribed state examina- 
tions receiving the highest testimonial of 
proficiency. A number of Danish women 
have taken a regular medical course in the 
university and have secured a good paying 
practice in Copenhagen. The University 
of Helsingfors, Finland, has also lately 
opened its doors to women. The provin- 
cial council a few years ago founded three 
gymnasia for boys and girls according to 
the Western co-education system. These 
schools are called ‘‘ Samkola.”’ 


























IN THE JAPANESE University at Tokio 
the language of the country and the Ger- 
man are used as mediums of instruction 
in the medical faculty, and eight German 
professors lecture in this department. 
The law department is divided into three 
sections—a Japanese, a German and a 
French, ana all three languages are used. 
In all the other departments tne English 
language alone is employed. The stu- 
dents in the English departments, too, 
must be efficient in the German language 
before they can enter upon their course of 
study. In general the Germans are ex 
erting a preponderance of influence on 
the higher education of Japan. 


PROGRESS IN MORALS. 





The fact that a minister has caused a 
scandal in Michigan by drawing a prize 
of $5,000 in a lottery, shows that we have 
made some progress in practical morality 
within the century. Formerly this very 
means was employed for raising raoney 
for religious and benevolent objects. The 
spire of Christ Church was erected by 
means of a lottery, in which Benjamin 
Franklin was one of the drawers. To a 
lottery ticket to pay for the construction 
of a road in Virginia the name of George 
Washington as Treasurer has been found 
attached, In Philadelphia, as late as 1833, 
there were about two hundred places where 
lottery tickets were sold openly, and the 
tickets of not less than four hundred and 
twenty schemes were on sale. There wasa 
drawing in thecity at least once a fortnight, 
and habits of gambling, thriftlessnesss, 
and intemperance were fostered, and sui- 
cides in consequence of either failure or 
success were frequent. And yet at that 
time there was but one unexpired scheme 
of the kind in the State, and the sale of 
lottery tickets from other States was strictly 
forbidden by law. It was estimated that 
$30,000 a week was wasted in this way, a 
sum far greater in relative value then than 
it would be now. 
It is only through long continued efforts 
on the part of the authorities and. of asso- 
ciations of private citizens that this nui- 
sance—as Pennsylvania law even in 1762 
declared it—was abated. It now is con- 
fined mainly to our colored people, who 
have retained from their original condi- 
tion much of the savage passion for games 
of chance. Their ‘‘ writing policy,’’ as 
it is called, is not even up to the level of 
a lottery drawing. It is simply a method 
of cheating by pretended blanks and prizes, 
in which there is just enough of the latter 
allowed to encourage the victims to go on 
with their folly. But even among them 
the people engaged in this nefarious busi- 
ness are estimated at a low rate, and there 
is nO more contemptuous name known in 
the parts of the city which they occupy 
than that of ‘* writer.’’—American. 


ee GEO ee 6 © ee 


Dress.—Our garb is like other men’s, 
only freed of their super fluity. 
— Wm. Penn Select Works, p. 843. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE STUDIES, 





The second number of this series, like 
the first, is evidently written chiefly for 
scholars. Forty six pages are filled with 
a treatise by Professor J. Rendel Harris 
on ‘** The Rest of the Words of Baruch,’ 
Then follow eighteen pages of the Greek 
text of ‘* Ta Paralipomena Jeremiou Toy 
Prophetou ;’’ this being an equivalent title 
to the other, above mentioned, The re- 
mainder of this volume (as, although 
‘* paper backed ” it may properly be go. 
called) is occupied with ‘* Two Esarhad- 
don Texts,” with a brief account of them, 
by Professor Robert W. Rogers. 

Professor Harris’ Essay is a very elabo- 
rate discussion of the document which fure 
nishes its title. He designates it as a 
‘* much neglected fragment of Apocalyptic 
literature ;” its value consisting in the 
light it throws on one of the most obscure 
periods in the growth of the Christian 
Church ; that, namely, which includes the 
revult of the false Messiah; and also its 
illustration of the manner in which ‘one 
of the leading doctrines of the Christian 
faith polarized the worshippers for and 
against itself (as almost every point of 
Christian doctrine does at some time or 
other in the history of the church), and 
setting a man at variance spiritually with 
his fellow brought it to pass that the sword 
came down in the house itself to separate 
the undecided and half-hearted from the 
convinced and the faithful, that the many 
who were called might make way for the 
few who were chosen. And certainly 
when we say that in the tract the reader 
will hear the final farewell of the Church 
to the Synagogue, and that the parting 
words will be concerned with the Divine 
Nature of Jesus Christ, we havea right to 
ask for it a closer and a more careful pe 
rusal than it has hitherto met with.”’ 

Much the larger part of Professor Harris” 
study of this document is engaged with the 
evidences of its connection with older and 
later writings ; especially two other ‘‘ Ba- 
ruchs ;”? the ‘* Apocryphal Baruch of the 
Old Testament,’’ and the ‘‘ Apocalyptic 
Baruch.”’ Of the first of these, the place 
and time of origin, and even the language 
in which it was written, remain in dispute. 
It may be assumed to have bzen Pre- 
Christian ; while the rest of the writings 
which bear the name of Baruch belong to 
the pericd of. the Second Captivity ; using 
this term for the result of the Roman War 
under Vespasian and Titus. 

The ‘* Apocalyptic Baruch ’’ appears to 
have been written by a pious Jerusalem 
Jew, at atime not known, after the Roman 
captivity. 

The ‘Christian Baruch,” Professor 
Harris concludes, was written by a Jud#0- 
Christian living in Jerusalem, not much. 
later than A. D. 136. It was ‘* Apoca- 
lyptic,’’ in the sense of being a prof 
revelation of things not otherwise to be 
known by men, in language and with 
imagery symbolical, not realistic, through- 
out. Its author is said to have made use 
of material derived from the earlier 
‘Apocalyptic Baruch,” and also from 
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the beautiful Apocalypse known as the 
« Fourth Book of Ezra ;’’ the ‘‘ Ascension 
of Isaiah;’’ and other anterior writings 
and traditions. He quoted freely, and 
«jncorporated adroitly’’ from many Ju- 
deo-Christian books current in Palestine ; 
and there is some ground for believing 
that he was acquainted with the Gospel of 
John. 

J We cannot follow Professor Harris in 
his minute analysis of the Christian Baruch 
and other writings related to it. One 
point may be mentioned: there is good 
reason to believe that Mohammed was ac- 
quainted with this document, and borrow- 
ed from it in the Koran. The amount of 
labor required for editing the Greek text of 
this document, involving a comparison of a 
number of authorities, must have been 
very great. Those of similar special schol- 
arship will appreciate and sympathize 
with this; the general reader can only 
wonder, and ask himself, what is its re- 
ward ? 


The recently growing interest in Assyr- 
iology may give an attraction, even for the 
unlearned, to Professor Rogers’ beautiful 
Plates of ‘* Two Esarhaddon Texts,’’ au- 
tographed in fac-simile by himself, from 
the originals in the British Museum. One 
of them has never before been published. 
They give a very good exemplification of 
the cuneiform writing, whose study has 
brought out so many important facts of 
ancient history, some of them bearing 
upon our Old Testament Scriptures. 

The Committee on the Publication of 
Haverford College Studies has issued an 
appeal to the Alumni of the College and 
its other friends, to aid the’ enterprise 
by subscribing for the work; the rate 
being one dollar foreach number. There 
isno doubt of the value of such a publi- 
cation to the College, by adding to the 
reputation of its Faculty, by affording re- 
cognition and encouragement to original 
labors by the Professors, and by bringing 
to the College a number of valuable ex- 
changes. Orders and remittances may be 
sent to the Secretary of Haverford College, 
Haverford College P. O., Pennsylvania. 


——————_ +a —__—__—— 


THE LORD IS MY REFUGE. 





In sultry climes, beneath the citron boughs 
The weary traveler findeth food and rest, 

So "neath Thy shadow let my soul repose, 
With great delight when weary and op- 


prest ; 
Thy fruit—the wondrous work wrought out 


'y Thee, 
Thy life, Thy death—Thy risen life—prove 
sweet to me, 


What will I, Lord? All through this “ little 
,, While” 
l'dwalk with Thee, as friend doth walk 
; with friend, 
Td look into Thine eyes, and see Thy smile 
sweet oe all my way attend ; 
And when with grief and anxious cares op- 


Find in Thy love my refuge and my rest. 
Selected, 


M. J. M. 








PERIL PROM GLACIAL RESER- 
VOIRS. 
BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Now that the Conemaugh horror is 
passing from mind and the weakness of the 
South Fork Reservoir is coming to be cel- 
ebrated in poetry, it may be both inter. 
esting and profitable to be reminded of 
the hazard that sometimes lurks in dams 
of another origin. A large part of ex- 
isting lakes are of glacial origin. Some of 
these are formed by the ice itself, which 
occasionally pushes down one valley and 
across another so as to form a temporary 
and very treacherous dam, liable to give 
way suddenly and spread ruin throughout 
the valley below. But the vast majority of 
lakes owe their existence to dams formed 
by the irregular glacial deposits of the so- 
called Glacial Period. In innumerable 
instances these have obstructed old water- 
courses, and so ponded the water back 
almost exactly as would be done by an 
artificial embankment of dirt. 

Two or three instances of the hazard 
arising from ice-dams proper are the fol- 
lowing, as described by Professor Wm. 
M. Davis: 

A famous case is that of the Gietroz 
Glacier, in the valley of Bagnes, south of 
Martigny, in 1818. The lake grew to be 
a mile long, 700 feet wide and 200 deep. 
An attempt was made to drain it by cut- 
ting through the ice, and about half the 
water was slowly drawn off in this way ; 
but then the barrier broke, and the rest of 
the lake was emptied in half an hour, 
causing a dreadful flood in the valley 
below. In the Tyrol, the Vernagt Gla- 
cier has many times caused disastrous 
floods by its inability to hold up the lake 
formed behind it. In the Northwestern 
Himalaya, the upper branches of the Indus 
are sometimes held back in this way. A 
noted flood occurred in 1835; it ad- 
vanced twenty-five miles in an hour, and 
was felt 300 miles down the stream, de- 
stroying all the villages on the lower plain, 
and strewing the fields with stones, sand 
and mud. 

- But such dams as these, made by the 
actual presence of the ice, are of practical 
interest only to those who dwell in the 
neighborhood of actual glaciers. In the 
other class more danger lurks than has as 
yet been recognized. As just remarked, 
nearly all the lakes in America have been 
formed by deposits of the Glacial Period 
obstructing the old water-courses, so that 
nearly all the lakes of the Northern States 
and of British America are in reality gla- 
cial ponds. 

In few cases are there any barriers sep- 
arating the pent-up waters from the lower 
lands below except such as were furnished 
by an indiscriminate dumping of dirt 
from the retreating edge of the great ice 
sheet. In few cases was there anything 
done by Nature to insure security for the 
future. 

The greatest ground of confidence in 
these dams, apart from that secured by 
actual examination, arises from the fact 


that so long a time has elapsed since the 
glacial deposits that the weak points in the 
dams have, in most instances, been found 
out by the ceaseless action of natural 
forces. The streams flowing from these 
ponds have been at work for thousands of 
years, and it might be supposed that if 
any insecurity originally existed in the 
dams it would already have disclosed itself. 


I will not specify places, but I could 
mention them by the score where it would 
not be out of place for the authorities to 
consider not only the state of the artificial 
dams which store up water-power, but 
where they should also look well to the 
natural barriers, storing up such a power- 
ful and destructive agent; for in most of 
these cases these natural dams are nothing 
more than a mass of loose dirt dumped 
by the ice of the Glacial Period.—/nde- 
pendent. 

Oberlin, O. 


eee —_---- 


RURAL. 


ORIGIN OF THE TURKEY.—The exact 
origin of the modern domestic turkey has 
been a matter that has excited consider- 
able discussion both among European and 
American naturalists, 

Mr. Tegetmeier in his poultry book 
says: ‘If there is one fact more clearly 
ascertained respecting the domestic turkey 
than another, it is that it is certainly not 
descended from the common wild Ameri- 
can species, as is generally stated by the 
compilers of the greater number of our 
works on poultry.’’ 

Prof. Spencer Baird in his work on the 
birds of North America says: ‘“ The wild 
turkey of Eastern North America differs 
in several points, both in structure and 
manners from the domesticated birds ; the 
latter possess a large dewlap, extending 
from the base of the lower jaw to the large 
caruncle on the lower part of the neck. 
The domestic turkey, even those showing 
the closest resemblance to the wild birds, 
may always be distinguished by a whitish 
tip to the tail, and by the tail coverts being 
edged with whitish which is never seen in 
the wild bird. Again, the wild turkey is 
stated never to have been so domesticated 
as to breed in confinement, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated efforts made to accom- 
plish this result ; again, the difference of 
the color of the flesh in the two birds is 
considerable, that of the wild bird being 
much darker. On the whole it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that the two birds are 
specifically distinct.’’ In explanation of 
this conclusion, Prof. Baird adds: ‘In 
addition to the three well-known species of 
Meleagris, namely M. ocellata from Cen- 
tral America; 4. Americana the wild 
American species ; and M/. Mexicana the 
Mexican species, there originally existed a 
distinct breed, the original of our domes- 
ticated breed ; that this was indigenous to 
the West India islands, and was trans- 
planted as tamed to Mexico, and from 
thence taken to Europe in 1520; and that 
ultimately the wild original was extermi- 
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nated by the natives, and no longer ex- 
ists in the wild state. This hypothesis 
will explain the fact of our nowhere meet- 
ing with any wild turkeys of ‘e present 
day,closely resembling the prese:.. breed.” 

While these usually accurate authorities 
concur in their inferences, M. Tetegmeier 
following Mr. Baird, there is, on the other 
hand, ample reason for believing, in com- 
mon with other eminent authorities, that 
the domestic turkey is the descendant or 
cousin-german of the wild species. The 
line of argument pursued by Prof. Baird 
in support of his deductions is purely in- 
ferential, and the facts that he calls to his 
aid are capable of rational explanation. 
Mr. Darwin and other investigators in the 
field of nature have clearly established the 
tendency to certain variations, even among 
wild animals and birds, and this tendency 
might easily explain the difference in the 
fleshy substance on the lower mandible, 
and the white edging upon some of the 
feathers. The further statement that the 
wild turkey will not breed in confinement 
is not supported by the facts, as numerous 
instances can be cited where they have 
been known to intermingle with the tame 
turkeys around barnyards, and to breed 
inter se avd with the tame variety. The 
product of this cross is also fertile, which 
is a strong proof that they belong to the 
same species. So far asthe difference in 
the color of the flesh is concerned that is 
readily accounted for, the flesh of all game 
birds being darker than the domesticated 


“species, probably due to the difference in 


the food upon which they subsist. So that 
all things considered we are justified in as- 
suming that the domestic turkey originated 
from the wild species. ‘The resemblances 
between the two are much greater than the 
differences, and their ready domestication, 
assimilation and fertility together go to 
establish the fact.—C. K. Westbrook, in 
Country Gentleman. 





oa 


A LITTLE NEWSBOY, to sell his papers, 
told a lie. The matter came up in Sab- 
bath -school. 


** Would you tell a lie for a penny ?”’ 
asked a teacher of one of the boys: 

‘* No, ma’am,’’ answered Dick very de- 
cidedly. 

‘¢ For sixpence ?”’ 

‘¢ No, ma’am.’’ 

‘¢ For a shilling ?”’ 

** No, ma’am.”’ 

‘¢ For a thousand ?” 

Dick was staggered ; a thousand shil- 
lings looked big. O! wouldn’t it buy a 
lot of things! While he was thinking, 
another boy called out, ‘‘ No, ma’am,” 
behind him. 

** Why not ?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘* Because, when all the thousand shil- 
lings are gone, and all the things they’ve 
got with them are all gone, too, the lie is 
there all the same,” answered the boy. It 
is 80; a lie sticks. Everything else may 
be gone, but that is left; and you will 
have to carry it with you, whether you 
will or not. A heavy load it is !—Svandard. 





[Second mo, 





Correspondence. 





THE WORK IN AND FOR FRANCE. 


Orrice or CurisTIAN ARBITRATION AND PEACE 
Socigty, Philadelphia, Second mo. ad, 1890. 


Editor of Friends’ Review : 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson writes from Ed- 
inburgh regarding the McAIl Mission work 
in France as follows : 

‘¢ Speaking of Dr. McAIl, a personal let- 
ter from him reveals the fact that the great 
McAIl missions are in financial straits. 
The rapidly expanding work is not prop- 
erly and adequately sustained by the gifts 
of the Protestant churches. It has grown 
faster than the stream of beneficence from 
which it draws support. The downright 
necessity faces the mission of retrenching 
where there is every call for expansion, 
and reducing expenses and recalling labor- 
ers, unless there be promptly afforded 
help. Never in our judgment has God 
opened a wider door or sounded a louder 
call. France is marvellously open to 
evangelization ; over one hundred stations 
in Paris and the provinces are now occu- 
pied ; at least as many more could be 
opened within twelve months but for lack 
of men and means. Why does not the 
Church respond to the providence and 
grace of God? What an awful guilt is 
ours, when, with such a work, even in 
papal lands, long deemed inaccessible, 
God presents such a field, white to har- 
vest !’’ 

The American agent of the mission said 
to me as we were standing in front of one 
of the largest buildings in Philadelphia, 
‘‘Oh! that we could get the money you 
Americans put in fancy churches for the 
evangelization of France.’’ 

America now sends about $30,000 a 
year for the McAll mission, and it does 
seem that the Society of Friends ought to 
be able to raise $5000 to $10,000 a year 
to preach the Prince of Peace to the people 
of Europe. In the good providence of 
God several competent Friends have pre- 
sented themselves, believing it is the Lord’s 
will they should go. We do not doubt 
that it is, nor yet but that He will supply 
the funds ; still it seems right that human 
means should be used, and any Friend 
who wishes to know the particulars, witha 
view to giving a large sum, can apply to 
the undersigned. 

Those who feel that a small donation is 
all they can now give, will please remit 
promptly, as we need the earnest of the 
future to warrant usin embarking in so 
large a work. Jno. B. Woop, 

Secretary. 





Granp River, Inp. Ter., First mo. 31st, 1890. 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 


Last Seventh-day Grand River Monthly 
Meeting was held at the Wyandotte meet- 
ing-house, Indian Territory. 

We had with us Henry Stanley and 
Mary A. Newman; their preaching was 
with power and their labors in these parts 
have been a great blessing to us. We also 


had Thomas A. Smith from Timbereg 
Hills, Kansas, as well as Isaac Haworth 
from Crestlixe, Kansas. A very good 
Monthly Meeting. Ottawas, Wyandottes, 
Modocs and Senecas, many bearing a tes. 
timony to the goodness of the Lord. H, 
S. and M. A. Newman attended last Sab. 
bath-meeting at the Peorias at 11 o'clock, 
Ottawas at 3 o’clock, They left these 
parts on Third day, the 28th, for South- 
land, Arkansas. JEREMIAH Hussarp. 





THE SPIRIT AND POWER OF THE GOSPEL, 


[Weare permitted to print the follow. 
ing extract from a private letter, written 
by one of the most active and successful 
evangelists of Iowa Yearly Meeting,— 
Ed. Friends’ Review]: 

I am much attached to our early testi- 
monies as a church, especially as to the 
spiritual nature of baptism and commu- 
nion, which I preach upon and explain 
wherever we establish new meetings. I 
find that our views are not in any waya 
hindrance, but rather a help in aggressive 
work for Christ, when faithfully preached 
in a kind, loving spirit. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the membership of this Quarterly 
Meeting have been converted within two 
‘years, and were never before acquainted 
with Friends or their views. Not one, 
converted in any of our meetings, has 
ever objected to uniting with Friends 
because of our views on outward or- 
dinances. The world is hungry for the 
Spirit and power of the Gospel. 





A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 
Victoria, Mex., First month 27th, 1890, 
Editor Friends’ Review: 

By a recent letter from Julio Gonzalez 
Gea, of Santa Barbara, I learn that a few 
weeks ago a family arrived at Santa Bar- 
bara for a brief sojourn. The father was 
a Protestant and had been reading the 
Bible for the past fourteen years, but his 
wife was a very firm Catholic, belonging 
to an organization known as the 
‘¢ Daughters of Mary.”’ She had not given 
attention to the fact that {her husband 
had been reading the Bible until she 
listened to a sermon, in which the village 
priest, Augustin Ramos, called upon the 
‘‘Daughters of Mary’ to collect what 
Bibles they could in their families to 
bring them to be burned, promising 
special indulgences to them for so doing. 
Among the first Bibles to be burned was 
the one which Fermin Mendez had been 
reading for so many years. 

Whilst Ramos was so busy in pressing 
Romanism on the family, one of our 
members, Trinidad R. Martinez, whose 
house was burned about two years ago by 
Catholic incendiaries, was as busy press 
ing the Gospel upon their attention. It 
was not until the Christmas exercises 
called the attention of many, that the 
wife of Fermin Mendez was induced to 
attend any gathering at the Protestant 
Mission. A few weeks later she agait 
attended a meeting. Of this meeting, 
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Friend Gea says:—‘‘ During my preach- 
jog I noticed the singular attention and 
changing colors in the face of that woman, 
as she reddened with emotion at what she 
heard. On Fourth-day she sent to know 
when there would be another meeting, 
and I returned answer that there would 
be one on the following night, but one of 
her children was sick and she could not 
attend. The Lord had reserved for the 
First-day following her definite conver- 
sion. The family came early and occu- 
pied one of the front benches, so as to be 
near the platform. Oh, brother! how 
grand was that meeting, and with what 
joy of soul did I see her wipe the tears 
from her eyes, as she was deeply moved 
by the voice of the Spirit calling her to re- 
pentance. Her husband was also weep- 
ing for joy as he beheld the conversion of 
his wife.”’ 

The entire family of six persons were 
received as members of Santa Barbara 
Monthly Meeting at the last session, so 
that In one month from the time she de- 
livered her husband’s Bible to be burned, 
she openly rerounced Romanism and 
publicly professed her change of heart by 
joining our Society. Those who are 
aware of the ridicule, and even danger, 
to which she thus exposed herself, under 
the pastorate of Father Ramos, will re- 
cognize this as the most remarkable con- 
version in the history of our mission. 


SAMUEL A. PuRDIE. 





From a private letter, 
SOUTHLAND COLLEGE AND 
INSTITUTE. 


Hevena, Ark., First month 31, 1890. 


My Dear Friends : 


We reached here yesterday and are 
very pleased to have made one move 
eastward. It feels like progress. We 
expect to stay here till Second month 
16th, when we look to starting for 
Chattanooga. The doctor took all the 
bandages off my arm before we left the 
Territory, but of course it is still stiff and 
awkward, and may be for some time, and 
I still travel with a sling. ... The 
work among the colored people here is 
very interesting. ... I have done all 
the work in the Territory that I had on 
my mind, having had meetings among 
the Wyandottes, Senecas, Modocs, Otta- 
was and Peorias. It is a magnificent 
mission field for American Friends. . . . 

Your friend sincerely, 


HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN. 
pee One 
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FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 

tion, Philadelphia, Lecture Room, 140 
North Sixteenth Street, Second month 15th, 
1890, 2 P, M. ; 


PROGRAMME, 


1. “A Talk on Kindergarten, with Illus- 
tations.” M. L. Vankirk, 

2. The Demands of an English Course 
in Friends’ Schools,” J. Henry Bartlett, 
C. E. Gause and others, 

All are invited. 


THE VALLEY OF SILENCE. 


BY ABRAM J. RYAN, 





I walk down the Valley of Silence, 
Down the dim, noiseless valley alone, 
And [ hear not the sound of a footfall 
Around me, save God’s and my own, 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers when angels have flown, 


Long ago was I weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could not win ; 
Long ago was I weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din ; 
Long ago was I weary of places 

Where I met but the human and sin. 


I walked in the world with the worldly, 
And I craved what the world never gave, 
And I said, in the world each ideal 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores of the real 
And sleeps like a dream in a grave, 


And still did I pine for the perfect, 
And still found the false with the true, 
I sought mid the human for heaven, 
But caught a mere glimpse of its blue, 
And I wept when the cloud of the mortal 
Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 


And I toiled on, heart-tired of the human 
And I moaned mid the mazes of men, 

Till I knelt long ago at an altar 
And heard a voice call me; since then 

I have walked down tiie Valley of Silence, 
That leads far beyond mortal ken. 


Do you ask what I found in the valley ? 
"Tis my trysting-place with the Divine, 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 
And a voice from above, said, ‘* Be mine ;” 
And there rose from the depths from my 
spirit 
An echo—my heart shall be thine. 


Do you ask how I live in the valley ? 
I weep, and | dream, and I pray, 

But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops 
That fall on the roses in May, 

And my prayer, like a perfume from censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing, 


’ And the music floats down the dim valley, 


Till each finds a word for a wing, 
That to hearts, like the dove of the Deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. 


But far in the deep there are billows 
That never may break on the beach, 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never may float into speech, 

And I have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach, 


And I have had thoughts in the valley— 
Ah me! how my spirit was stirred 

As each seemed to lift me toward heaven, 
And I rose as on wings of a bird 

With a strength so far above human 
That comes without sound of a word, 


Do you ask me the place of the valley? 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care ? 

It lieth along between mountains 
And God and His angels are there ; 

As you turn from the dark mount of sorrow 
Toward the bright mountain of prayer. 


—Selected, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN I[NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIT- 
AIN.—An explosion occurred at a colliery in 
Abersychan in Monmouthshire, about ten 
miles southwest of Newport, on the 7th inst. 
Three hundred miners were imprisoned, and 
no communication could be had with them 
for several hours. The cause of the explo- 
sion was the flooding of pits adjacent to that 
in which the explosion occurred. By the 
flooding of these pits gas was dislodged and 
forced into the pit where work was in pro- 
gress, and there it was ignited and exploded, 
The explosion was heard forthe distance of 
amile. All the gearing in the shaft was 
thrown into the air as if from the mouth of a 
volcano, and simultaneously a vast bright 
volume of flame shot upward, followed by 
a dense, heavy column of smoke. 

The report of the Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land gives evidence of an improvement in the 
industries of Ireland. It shows that the de- 
posits of the bank have increased £177,000, 
the investment cash £153,000, the advances 
£23 000, and the profits £5000. 

Captain Oldham, of the British surveying 
ship Egeria, has surveyed and mapped the 
last addition to the volcanic isles of the South 
Pacific. In the submarine eruption of 1867 
its nucleus was thrown up from a part of the 
ocean floor 6000 feet deep, about thirty miles 
west of Namuka island, one of the Friendly 
or Zonga archipelago. It is said to be com- 
posed almost entirely of cinders, ashes and 
volcanic bombs, 

The Greek steamer Spyridion Vagliano, 
from Constantinople, has been wrecked near 
Falmouth. Of those who were on board, 
eight persons have been saved, The captain 
of the vesse] was drowned, and 13 others are 
missing. 

CHINA.—Newspapers trom Hong Kong say 
that there is a belief among the mass of 
people in Corea that the present dynasty is 
growing to aclose. The conspiracy is in 
the interest of a family named Ko. | It is fur- 
ther reported that the late conspiracy-to as- 
sassinate the present King has ramifications 
throughout the entire Corean peninsula, and 
that several Ministers of State are implicated, 

The Shanghai Mercury, of First mo, 7th, 
gives an account of the great cloud burst near 
Nanking, of which a brief announcement 
was received by cable at thetime, It says: 
On the 7th of this month, in Yangtsee river, 
near Nanking, at about Io A. M., when the 
weather was bright, there was suddenly 
heard a rushing noise as of water. Two 
large black clouds appeared and soon envel- 
oped everything like afog. The waters were 
much disturbed and the river was full of 
large waves. The two clouds eventually 
reached a place called Tsit Li Chow, when 
they burst asunder, making a very loud re- 
port. During the disturbance many boats 
were destroyed and over 100 people were 
drowned. More than 50 were picked *S 
an exhausted condition by the Chinese Life 
Preserving Association, Those who lost their 
lives were buried by the authorities, A long 
strip of river bank caved in at the time of 
the cloud burst. 

BeLGium.—It is stated that one hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars in specie and 
bonds were stolen on the steamer La Plata 
from Buenos Apres to Antwerp, 

Russia,—It is authoritatively stated that 
the Czar has refused to recognize the Brazil- 
ian Republic during the lifetime of Dom 
Pedro, the dethroned Emperor. : 

It has been deci¢ed to establish a Russian 
Legation in Mexico. . 

FRANCE.—The Duc d’ Orleans arrived 
in Paris on the morning of the 7th instant 
for the purpose of announcing the abdi- 
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cation of the Compt de Paris to the Royal- 
ist party. He was visited during the day 
by the leading members of the Orleanest 
party. He was arrested and subjected to 
a summary examination and sent to the 
Conciergerie. He is liable to five years’ im- 
prisonment for infringement of the expulsion 
decree, He bore a letter written and signed 
by the Compt de Paris, announcing to the 
faithful the Compt’s abdication. Also a mani- 
festo to the people of France, His coming 
is in violation of the law banishing all the 
heads and direct heirs of reigning families ; 
hence his arrest. 

Domestic.—The report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture for 1889 places 
the valuation of the winter wheat crop of last 
year at $19,842,573.77 ; the corn crop at $51,- 
649,876.10, and the oat crop at $7,654,812.73. 
The value of all agricultural products of 1889 
was $104,572,498. The value of the live stock 
for the year 1889 is $116,126,466, the figures 
being as follows: Horses, $57,551,520; 
mules and asses, $8,132,130; milch cows, 
$13,036,036 ; other cattle, $2,607,854 ; sheep, 
$734,632.50; swine, $10,607,707.50. 

It is said that five hundred Navajo war- 
riors threaten an uprising, having camped at 
West Waters, about fifty miles south of Du- 
rango, Col, The trouble arises over the kil- 
ling of a Navajo Indian a few weeks ago 
by John Cox, who has refused to give ten 
horses or $200 as damages to the Navajoes., 
These Indians are reported as massing their 
warriors, and scouts have been sent by whites 
to Fort Lewis, Fort Wingate and F ort Defiance 
for troops. It is said that the Navajoes could 
put 3000 warriors in the San Juan river set- 
tlement in 24 hours, 

A lady in Chicago proposes to donate 
$2000 toward founding a diphtheria ward, if 
sufficient funds can be raised to build a hos- 
pital for contagious diseases in that city. 

Phebe Cousins, of St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed as special agent of the eleventh cen- 
sus for the collection of statistics of recorded 
indebtedness for the City of St. Louis. This 
is said to be the first instance of a woman's 
being appointed to such a position. 

The Illinois Woman's Alliance is at work 
for more school houses in Chicago, for a spe- 
cial school census and for the enforcement 
of the law against cigarette smoking. 

The State Executive Committee of the Pro- 
hibition Party met in Baltimore on the 5th 
inst. and appointed a committee to prepare a 
prohibition restrictive bill to be devoid of any 
license feature whatever. 

The confirmation of the Samoan treaty by 
the United States Senate aftords general satis- 
faction, 

It is estimated that 336,000 tons of ice will 
be harvested at Bangor, Maine, this winter, 


Died. 


MANN,—In East Providence, R. I., First 
mo, 6th, 1890, Job S. Mann, in the 87th year 
of his age; a member of Providence Month- 
ly Meeting. 

The span of years beyond four score was 
a lengthened twilight season, marked with 
evidences of a heart directed “into the love 
of God and into the patient waiting for 
Christ.” His life lesson to his fellow-men was 
in the line of that integrity and uprightness 
which preserves the soul while waiting upon 
God, His legacy of peace and parental af- 
fection may be shared by his children and 
grandchildren as among the many best things 
which follow and remain from a life of loyal- 
ty to the truth as itis in Jesus Christ our Lord 

and Saviour. 


MORAN'S SHORT-HAND COURSE. 


Ninth Lesson, with a few observations on 
General Principles. Prepared especially for 
the Friends’ Review. (Copyrighted). 


Proper names are so numerous that a vo- 
cabulary of them could not well be memor- 
ized, and this would be unnecessary, since 
the practical writer may readily invent suffi- 
ciently intelligible outlines for the most diffi. 
cult ofthem, The halving principle, circles, 
loops and other adjunctive signs should be 
employed more sparingly than when writing 
common words, 

Marks of punctuation are used only to a limit- 
ed extent in actual reporting. The semicolon is 
usually indicated bya space ofan inch or more, 
and the period by asmall cross, When notes 
are taken at verbatim speed, little opportu- 
nity is allowed for punctuation, the only prac- 
tical method being to leave spaces to cor- 
respond with the speaker's pauses, and in- 
sert the proper marks afterwards when trans- 
cribing. Numbers are expressed in the usual 
manner—that is, by the Arabic numerals, 
I, 2, 3, 4, etc. A column of figures can be 
written as fast as the numbers are called off. 

The reporter when pressed writes larger 
thanat other times, The really skilful sten- 
ographer, when writing at high speed, is not 
flurried, and writes about as small a hand as 
usual, The greatest speed will be attained 
ultimately only by writing the characters near 
each other, cultivating a neat style, and 
writing as small ahand as practicable. 
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circle on ther side of straight letters implies r; see spry, 


p catcher glimmer trainer exagger- 
hrice pressure measure cig- 


EXPLANATION, 
A small hook at the beginning and on the circle side of 
a stem, indicates that 2 is to be added; eg. play, evil, L 1. 


LESSON IX. 
KEY TO PLATE 9 
hine assign ozone shine hen explain sustain. 


ne above brain stiff strain cuff clown. 
6 Pines chance density lonesome extensive behavior ref- 


ate distress. 
8 Spry sober suffer over t 
arette. 
4 Puff spi 
erence sister. 
Translate Ls 7 to 15. 


1 Play able evil civil fleeces shelf devil Majel. 
5 Flown t 


2 Price breezes trum 
sover, L 3, In order to bring the hook on the left side (to 


A hook on the opposite side indicates r; eg. price, trump, 
L2. These hooked stems are called double consonants. 
signify r), f, 7, and ¢h are reversed; see over, thrice, etc. 


TRANSLATE, 
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L3. Acircle may be written within a hook. See civil, dis- 
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A good, fine-pointed, short-nibbed gold 
pen of medium size is the best for reporti 
ee. Good writing fluid is preferabje 
to ink. 


SS eee 
PPRIENDS' INSTITUTE LECTURE 
Course—A.ssociation Hall, Philadelphia, 


Five Lectures, embracing Literature, Art 


Science, Travel—all Splendidly Illustrated, : 

Fourth-day Evening, Second mo. 19th 
Prof. Wm. D. Marks, ‘‘ The Practical Ap- 
plications of Electricity.” (Brilliant Experi. 
ments, ) 

Fourth-day Evening, Third mo, 5th.—Hen- 
ry W. French, the Poet Orator. Subject; 
“‘India: Pearls from the Orient,” 
Reserved Seats for Single Nights 
Single Lecture 50¢, 

Tickets for sale at 1221 Chestnut Street, 


eS 
“THE OVERSEERS or THE MONTHLY 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 

the Western District, invite the members and 
attenders of Twelfth Street and Haverford 
Meetings, and any others interested, to a 
course of Lectures on some of the distin- 
guishing views of the Society of Friends, to 
be held in the Committee Room of Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, at 8 P. M., as follows: 

Fifth-day, Second mo, 13, 1890—James E, 
Rhoads, “ Worship and Ministry.” 

Fifth-day, Third mo, 6, 1890—David Scull, 
“ The Ordinances,” 

On behalf of the Overseers, 

Joe. Capsury, Clerk, 
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rove strive grieve 


Friday throw strik 
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ne dine twine taken turn 


expense distance. 


ray dray loiter 
bench lone m 
Variety is the 
laws. 
akoess, 6. Wise judges are we of e 


Brery rose has its prickles. 


1. 
e. 
ignt there are no 


When the r-hook is prefixed to m, or n, the 
has its puddl 


stem is shaded; see glimmer, trainer, L 2." R and - are 


Evercise—Black blame claim close globe 
y grow break p 
per phrase favor 
cough crave blu 
Sentences. 
7 
. For the upr 


stems only, and is written on the circle side, asin puff, L 4. 


This hook is used forv also, as in above. The n-hook is 
n; eg. pines, chance, (but not density) L 6. All these hooks 


tached tocurves. See Ls4and5. Acircle written on the 
should be small and light. 


~ n-hook side of a straight letter at the end of words, implies 


end of letters, are called final. / is attached to straight 
put on the opposite,side of straight letters, and is also at- 


called initial hooks; the f and z hooks, which occur at the 


springs from we 


tress, suffer. 
other. 
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